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SERMON I. 


PRACTICE IN RELIGION NECESSARY, 
IN PROPORTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE, 


Luke XII. 47, 48. 


And that ſervant which knew his lord“ 
will, and prepared not himſelf, neither 
did according to his will, ſhall be beaten 
with many ſtripes : But he that knew not, 
and did commit things worthy of ſtripes, 
ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes. For 
unto whomſoever much is given, of him 
ſhall be much required; and to whom men 
have committed much, of him they will 
aſk the more. 


HESE words of our Lord are 
the application of two parables, 
which he had delivered before, 

to excite men to a diligent and careful 
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practice of their duty, that ſo they may 
be in a continual readineſs and prepara- 
tion for the coming of their Lord. The 
firſt parable is more general, and con- 
cerns all men, who are repreſented as ſo 
many ſervants in a great family, from 
which the lord is abſent, who being 
uncertain of the time of his return, ſhould 
always be in a condition and poſture to 
receive him. Upon the hearing of this 
parable, Peter enquires of our Saviour, 
whether he intended this only for his 
diſciples, or for all? To which queſtion 
Gur Saviour returns an anſwer in another 
parable which more particularly concern- 
ed them; who, becauſe they were to be 
the chief rulers and governors of his 
church, are repreſented by the ſtewards 
of a great family. © Who then is that 
faithful and wiſe ſteward, whom his 
c lord ſhall make ruler over his houl- 
% hold, to give them their portion of 
« meat in due ſeaſon?” If he diſcharge 
his duty, © bleſſed is he ;” but if he ſhall 
take occaſion in his lord's abſence, to 
domineer over his fellow-ſervants, and 
riotouſly to waſte his lord's goods, his 
lord, when he comes, will puniſh him 

| after 
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| 
after a more ſevere and exemplary man- 4 
ner. : | | 1 
And then follows the application f 
the whole, in the words of the text; | 
„And that ſervant which knew his 
“ lord's will, and prepared not himſelf, 
neither did according to his will, ſhall 
ebe beaten with many ſtripes.” As if 
he had ſaid, And well may ſuch a ſervant 
deſerve ſo ſevere a puniſhment, who 
having ſuch a truſt committed to him, 
and knowing his lord's will fo much 
better, yet does contrary to it. Upon 
which, our Saviour takes occaſion to 
compare the fault and puniſhment of 
thoſe who have greater advantages and 
opportunities of knowing their duty, 
with thoſe who are ignorant of it; Thar 
„ ſervant which knew his lord's will, and 
„ prepared not himſelf, neither did ac- 
* cording to it, ſhall be beaten with 
* many ſtripes: But he that knew not, 
« but did commit things worthy of 
e ſtripes, ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes.“ 
And then he adds the reaſon. and the 
equity of this proceeding ; © For unto 
* whomſoever much is given, of him 
* ſhall be much required; and to whom 
, B 2 © men 
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* men have committed much, of him 


„they will aſk the more.” 


From theſe words we may obſerve, 
firſt, That ignorance is a great excuſe of 
men's faults, and will leſſen their puniſh- 
ment; He that knew not, but did 
e commit things worthy of ſtripes ſhall 
ehe beaten with few ſtri 

For the clearing of 8 it will be re- 
quiſite to conſider what ignorance it is 
which our Saviour here ſpeaks of; and 


this is neceſſary to be enquired into, be- 


cauſe it is certain that there is ſome ſort 
of ignorance which doth wholly excuſe 
and clear from all manner of guilt; and 
there is another ſort, which doth either 
not at all, or very little extenuate the 
faults of men; ſo that it muſt be a third 
ſort, different from both theſe, which 
our Saviour here means. 

There is an ignorance which doth 
wholly excuſe and clear from all manner 
of guilt, and that is an abſolute and in- 
vincible ignorance; when a perſon is 
wholly ignorant of the thing, which, if 
he knew, he ſhould be bound to do, but 
neither can nor could have helped it, 


that he is ignorant of it; that is, that he 


either had not the capacity, or wanted 


the 
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the means and opportunity of knowing it. 
In this caſe a perſon is in no fault, if he 
did not do what he never knew, nor 
could know to be his duty. For God 


meaſures the faults of men by their wills, 


and if there be no defect there, there can be 


no guilt; for no man 1s guilty, but he 
that is conſcious to himſelf that he would 


not do what he knew he ought to do, 


or would do what he knew he ought not 
to do. Now if a man be ſimply and 
invincibly ignorant of his duty, his ne 
glect of it is altogether involuntary; for 
the will hath nothing to do,. where the 
underſtanding doth not firſt direct. This 


is the caſe with young children, idiots, 


and diſtracted perſons. And to thoſe 


who have the free and perfect uſe of 
their reaſon, no neglect of any duty is 
imputed, of which they are abſolutely 
and invincibly ignorant. For inſtance, 


it is a duty incumbent upon all mankind, 


to believe in the Son of God, where he 
is ſufficiently manifeſted and revealed to 
them; but thoſe who never heard of him, 
nor had any opportunity of coming to the 
knowledge of him, ſhall not be condemn- 
ed for this infidelity, becauſe it is impoſ- 
{ible they ſhould “ believe on him, of 
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whom they never heard:“ they may in- 
deed be condemned upon other accounts, 
for ſinning againſt the light of nature, 
and for not obeying the law which was 
written in their hearts;” for what the 


Apoſtle ſays of the revelation of the law, 


is as true of any other revelation of God; 
* AS many as have ſinned without law, 
„ ſhall alſo periſh without law; and as 
* many as have ſinned under the law, 
„ ſhall be judged by the law.” In like 
manner, thoſe who have ſinned without 
the Goſpel, that is, who never had the 
knowledge of it, ſhall not be condemned 
for any offence againſt that revelation 
which was never made to them, but for 
their violation of the law of nature ; only 
they that have ſinned under the Goſpel, 


fall be judged by it. 


There is likewiſe another ſort of igno- 
rance, which either doth not at all, or 
very little extenuate the faults of men, 
when men are not only ignorant, but 
chuſe to be ſo; that is, when they wil 
fully negle& thoſe means and opportunt- 
ties of knowledge which are afforded to 
them; ſuch as Job ſpeaks of, Who 
« ſay unto God, depart from us, for we 
« deſire not the knowledge of thy 3 

| | An | 
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And this ſort of ignorance many among 


the Jews were ouilty of, when our Sa- 


viour came and preached to them, but 
they would not be inſtructed by Him; 
The light came among them, but they 
loved darkneſs rather than light, ” as he 


himſelf ſays of them; and as he ſays 


elſewhere of the Phariſees, They reject- 
« ed the council of God againſt them- 
« ſelves,” they wilfully ſhut their eyes 
- againſt that light which offered itſelf to 
them; They would not fee with their 
1 eyes, nor hear with their ears, nor un- 
« derſtand with their hearts, that they 
e might be converted, and healed.” Now 
an ignorance in this degree wilful, can 
hardly be imagined to carry any excule 
at all in it. He that knew not his lord's 


will, becauſe he would not know it, be- 


cauſe he wilfully rejected the means of 
coming to the knowledge of it, deſerves 


to be beaten with as many ſtripes, as if 


he had known it; becauſe he might have 
known it, and would not. 


So that it 1s neither of theſe ſorts of 


ignorance that our Saviour means, nei- 
ther abſolute and invincible ignorance, 
nor that which is groſsly wilful and af- 
tected : for the firſt, men deſerve not to 


_—_ be 
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be beaten at all, becauſe they cannot 
help it; for the latter, they deſerve not 
to be excuſed, becauſe they might have 
helped their ignorance, and would not. 
But our Saviour here ſpeaks of ſuch 
an 1gnorance as does in a good degree 


extenuate the fault, and yet not wholly 


excuſe it; for he ſays of them, that 
* they knew not their lord's will,” and 
yet that this ignorance did not wholly 
excuſe them from blame, nor exempt 
them from puniſhment, but they ſhould 
be beaten with few ſtripes.” 

There is, then, an ignorance which is 
in ſome degree faulty, and yet does in a 
great meaſure excuſe the faults which 
proceed from it; and this 1s when men 
are not abſolutely ignorant of their duty, 
but only in compariſon of others, who 
have a far more clear and diſtin& know- 
ledge of it; and though they do not 
groſsly and wilfully neglect the means of 
further knowledge, yet perhaps they do 
not make the beſt uſe they might of the 
opportunities they have of knowing their 
duty better; and therefore in compariſon 
of others, who have far better means and 
advantages of knowing their lord's will, 
they may be ſaid not to know it, though 


they 
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they are not ſimply ignorant of it, but 


only have a more obſcure and uncertain 


knowledge of it. Now this ignorance 
doth in a great meaſure excuſe ſuch per- 
ſons, and extenuate their crimes, in com- 
pariſon of thoſe who had a clearer and 
more perfect knowledge of their maſter's 
will; and yet it does not free them from 
all guilt, becauſe they did not live up to 
that degree of knowledge which they 
had; and perhaps if they had uſed more 
care and induſtry, they might have 
known their lord's will better. God 
does not expect ſo much from theſe, as 


from others, to whom he hath given 


greater capacity, and advantages of 
knowledge; and when our Lord ſhall 
come to call his ſervants to an account, 
they ſhall be beaten wich fewer ſtripes 


than others; they ſhall not wholly eſcape, - 


becauſe they were not wholly ignorant; 
but by how much they had leſs know- 
ledge than others, by ſo much their pu- 
niſhment ſhall be lighter. 
And there is all the equity in the world 
it ſhould be ſo, that men ſhould be ac- 
countable according to what they have 
received, and that to whom leſs is given, 
leſs ſhould be required at their hands. 
B5 The 
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The Scripture hath told us, that © God 
will judge the world in righteouſneſs ;” 
and juſtice doth require, that in taxing 
the puniſhment of offenders, every thing. 
ſhould be conſidered, that may be a juſt 
excuſe and extenuation of their crimes, 
and that accordingly their puniſhment 


ſhould be abated. Now the greateſt ex- 


tenuation of any fault is ignorance, which 
when it proceeds from no fault of ours, 
no fault can proceed from it; ſo that 0 
far as any man is innocently ignorant of 
his duty, ſo far he is excuſable for the 
neglect of it; for every degree of igno- 
rance takes off ſo much from the per- 
verſeneſs of the will. | 

I do not intend this diſcourſe for any 
commendation of ignorànce, or encou- 
ragement to it. For knowledge hath 
many advantages above it, and 1s much 
more defirable, if we uſe it well ; and if 
we do not, it is our own fault: if we be 


not wanting to ourſelves, we may be. 
much happier by our knowledge, than 


any man can be by his ignorance; for 
though ignorance may plead an excuſe, 
yet it can hope for no reward; and it is 


always better to need no excuſe, than to 


have the beſt in the world ready at hand 
to 
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to plead for ourſelves. Beſides, we may 


do well to coniider, that ignorance 1s no 
where an excuſe where it is cheriſhed. 
It would be the vaineſt thing in 
the world for any man to foſter it, in 
hopes thereby to excuſe himſelf ; for 
where 1t 1s wilful and choſen, it is a 
fault; and it is the moſt unreaſonable 
thing in the world, that any man's fault 
ſhould prove his excuſe. So that this 
can be no encouragement to 1gnorance, 
to ſay that it extenuates the faults of 
men: for it does not extenuate them, 
whenever it is wilful and affected; and 
whenever it is deſigned and choſen, it is 
wilful. No man therefore can reaſonably 
deſign to continue ignorant, that he may 
have an excuſe for his faults, becauſe 
then the ignorance is wilful, and when- 
ever it is ſo, it ceaſeth to be an excuſe. 
proceed to obſerve, ſecondly, that the 
greater advantages and opportunities any 
man hath of knowing the will of God, and 
his duty, the greater will be his condem- 
nation if he do not do it. The ſervant 
* which knew his lord's will, and pre- 
* pared not himſelf, neither did accord- 
ing to it, ſhall be beaten with many 


. ſtripes. 
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The preparation ofour mind todo the will 
of God, whenever there is occaſion and 
opportunity for it, is accepted with him; 
a will rightly diſpoſed to obey God, 
though it be not brought into act, for 


want of opportunity, does not loſe its re- 


ward: but when, notwithſtanding we 
know our Lord's will, there are neither 
the act, nor the preparation and reſolution 
of doing it, what puniſhment may we 
not expect ? 

The juſt God, in puniſhing the ſins of 
men, proportions the puniſhment to the 
crime; and where the crime is greater, 
the puniſhment riſeth : as amongſt the 
Jews, where the crime was ſmall, the 
malefactor was ſentenced to © a few 
ſtripes; where 1t was great, he was 
* beaten with many.” Thus our Saviour 
repreſents the great Judge of the world 
dealing with ſinners; according-as their 
fins are aggravated, he will add to their 
puniſhment, Now after all the aggrava- 
tions of ſin, there is none that doth more 


intrinſically heighten the malignity of it, 


than when it 1s committed againſt the 
clear knowledge of our duty; and that, 


firſt, i 
Becauſe 
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Becauſe the knowledge of God's will 
is ſo great an Ene. to the doing of 
it; and every advantage for doing our 
duty, is a certain aggravation of our ne- 
glect of it. And this is the reaſon 
which our Saviour adds in the text; 
For unto whomſoever much is given, of 
„him much will be required; and to 
„whom men have committed much, of 
him they will aſk the more.” It was, 
no doubt, a great diſcouragement and 
diſadvantage to the Heathens, that they 
were ſo doubtful concerning the will of 
God, and in many caſes left to the un- 
certainty of their own reaſon, by what 
means they might beſt apply them- 
ſelves to the pleaſing of him; and 
this diſcouraged ſeveral of the wileſt of 
them from all ſerious endeavours in reli- 
gion, thinking it as good to do nothing, 
as to be miſtaken about it. Others that 
were more naturally devout, and could 
not ſatisfy their conſciences without ſome 
expreſſions of religion, fell into various 
ſuperſtitions, and were ready to embrace 
any form of worſhip which cuſtom pre- 
ſcribed, or the fancies of men could 
ſug ggeſt to them; and hence ſprang all 
the ſtupid and barbarous idolatries of 
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the Heathens. For ignorance growing 
upon the world, that natural propenſion 
which was in the minds of men to religi- 
on, and the worſhip of a deity, for want 
of certain direction, expreſſed itſelf in 
thoſe fooliſh and abominable 1dolatries, 
which were practiſed among the Heathens. 

Andi is it not, then, a great advantage 
to us, that we have the clear and certain 
direction of Divine Revelation? We 
have the will of God plainly diſcovered 
to us, and all the parts of our duty 
clearly defined and determined; ſo that 
no man that is in any meaſure free from 
intereſt and prejudice, can eaſily miſtake 
in any great and material part of his du- 
ty. We have the nature of God plainly 
revealed to us, and ſuch a character of 


him given, as is molt ſuitable to our na- 


tural conceptions of a Deity; as render 
him both awful and amiable; for the 
Scripture repreſents him to us as great 
and good, powerful and merciful, a per- 
fect hater of ſin, and a great lover of 
mankind: and we have the law and 


manner of his worſhip, ſo far as was 


needful, and the rules of a good life, 
clearly expreſſed and laid down ; and as 
a powerful motive and argument to the 

obedience 
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obedience of thoſe laws, a plain diſcovery 
made to us of the rewards and puniſh- 
ments of another world. And is not this 
a great advantage to the doing of God's 
will, to have 1t ſo plainly declared to us, 
and ſo powerfully enforced upon us; ſo 
that our duty lies plainly before us; we 
ſee what we have to do, and the danger 
of neglecting it? Conſidering then the 
advantage we have for doing God's will, 

by our clear knowledge of it, we are al- 
together inexcuſable if we do it not. 

The knowledge of our Lord's will is 
likewiſe a great obligation upon us to 
the doing of it. For what ought in rea- 
lon to oblige us more to do any thing, 
than to be fully aſſured that it 1s the will 
of Gad, and that it is the law of the 
great Sovereign of the world, who is able 
to ſave, or to deſtroy? That it is the 
pleaſure of him that made us, and who 
hath declared that he deſigns to make us 
happy, by our obedience to his laws? S0 
that if we know theſe things to be the 
will of God, we have the greateſt obliga- 
tion to do them, whether we conſider the 
authority of God, or our own intereſt ; 
and if we neglect them, we have nothing 
to ſay in our own excuſe. We knew the ' 

law, 
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law, and the advantage of keeping it, 


and the penalty of breaking it; and if 
after this we will tranſgreſs, there is no 
apology to be made for us. They have 
ſomething to plead for themſelves, who 
can ſay, that though they had ſome ap- 
prehenſion of ſome parts of their duty, 
and their minds were apt to dictate to 
them that they ought to do ſome things, 
yet the different apprehenſions of man- 

kind about ſeveral of theſe things, and 
the doubts and uncertainties of their 
own minds concerning them, made them 
eaſy to be carried off from their duty, 
by the power of temptations: but had 
they had a clear and undoubted revela- 
tion from God, and had certainly known 
theſe things to be his will, this would 
have conquered and born down all ob- 


jections and temptations to the contrary z 


or if it had not, would have ſtopped 
their mouths, and taken away all excuſe 
from them. There is ſome colour in 
this - plea, that in many caſes they did 
not know certainly what the will of God 
was; but for us, who own a clear reve- 
lation from God, and profeſs to believe 
it, what can we ſay for ourſelves, why 


he ſhould not pour forth all his wrath, 
and 
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and execute upon us the fierceneſs of 
his anger? 

The neglect of God's will when we 
know it, cannot be without a great deal 
of wilfulneſs and contempt. It we know 
it, and do it not, the fault is ſolely in our 
wills, and the more wilful any ſin is, the 
more heinouſly wicked is it. There can 
hardly be a greater aggravation of a crime, 
than that it proceeds from mere obſtinacy 
and perverſeneſs; and if we know it to 
be our Lord's will, and do it not, we are 
guilty of the higheſt contempt of the great- 
eſt authority in the world. And do we 
think this to be but a ſmall aggravation, 
to affront the great Sovereign and Judge 
of the world? not only to break his laws, 
but to trample upon them and deſpiſe 
them, when we know whoſe laws they are? 
* Will we provoke the Lord to jealouly ? 
Are we ſtronger than he?“ We believe 
that it is God who ſaid, Thou ſhalt not 
* comtnit adultery; thou ſhalt not ſteal; 
* thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt 
c thy neighbour ; thou ſhalt not hate, or 
* oppreſs, or defraud thy brother in any 
* thing; but thou ſhalt love thy neigh- 
„bout as thyſelf ;” and ſhall we notwith- 
ſtanding venture to break theſe laws, 

knowing 
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knowing whoſe authority they are ſtampt 
withal? After this contempt of him, 
what favour can we hope for from him ? 
What can we fay for ourſelves, why any 
one of thoſe many ſtripes which are threat- 
ned ſhould be abated to us? Something 
may be pardoned to ignorance ; but con- 
tempt can expect no forgiveneſs. He 
that ſtrikes his prince, not knowing him 
to be fo, hath ſomething to ſay for him- 
ſelf, chat though he did a diſloyal act, 
yet it did not proceed from a dinoyal : 
mind: but he that firſt acknowledgeth 


him for his prince, and then affronts him, 


deſerves to be proſecuted with the utmoſt 


ſeverity, becauſe he did it wilfully, and 


in mere contempt. The knowledge of 

our duty, and that it is the will of God 

which we oppoſe, takes away all poſ- 

ſible excuſe from us; for nothing can 

be ſaid, why we ſhould offend him who 

hath both authority to command us, and 
ower to deſtroy us. 

Thus I have, as briefly as I could, 
repreſented to you the true ground and 
reaſon of the aggravation of thoſe ſins, 
which are committed againſt the clear 


knowledge of God's will, and our duty; 


becauſe this knowledge is ſo great an ad- 
vantage 
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vantage to the doing of our duty; ſo great 
an obligation upon us to it; and becauſe 
the neglect of our Lord's will in this caſe, 
cannot be without great wilfulneſs, and 

a downright contempt of his authority. 
And ſhall I now need to tell you, how 
much it concerns every one of us, to live 
up to that knowledge which we have of 
our Lord's will, and te prepare ourſelves 
to do according to it; to be always in 
a readineſs and diſpoſition to do what we 
know to be his will, and actually to do it, 
when there is occaſion and opportunity ? 
God has not left us, as he did the 
Heathens for many ages, to the imperfect 
and uncertain direction of natural light 
nor hath he revealed his will to us, as he 
did to the Jews, in dark types and ſha- 
dows ; but hath made a clear diſcovery 
of his mind and will to us. The diſpen- 
ſation which we are under, hath no vail 
upon it; The darkneſs is paſt, and the 
true light now ſhineth; we are of the 
day, and of the light;” and therefore 
it may juſtly. be expected that we ſhould 
„ put off the works of darkneſs, and 
walk as children of the light.” Every 
degree of knowledge which we have, is 
an aggravation of the ſins committed 
againſt. 
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againſt it, and when our Lord comes to 
paſs ſentence upon us, will add to the 
number of our ſtripes. Nay, if God 
ſhould inflict no poſitive torment upon 
ſinners, yet their own minds would deal 
moſt ſeverely with them upon this ac- 
count; and nothing will wound their con- 
ſciences more, than to remember againſt 
what light they have offended. For herein 
lies the very nature and ſting of all guilr, 
to be conſcious to ourſelves, that we 
* knew what we ought to have done, 
* and did it not.” The vices and cor- 
ruptions which reigned in the world be- 
fore, will be pardonable, in compariſon 
of ours. The times of that ignorance 
« God winked at: but now he com- 
* mands all men every where to repent.” 

Mankind had ſome excuſe for their er- 


rors before, and God was pleaſed in a 


oreat meaſure to overlook them; but 


if we continue ſtill in our ſins, we have 


no cloak for them.” All the degrees of 
light which we enjoy, are ſo many talents 
committed to us by our Lord, for the 
improving whereof, he will call us to a 
ſtri& account; For unto whomſoever 
* much is given, of him much ſhall be 
required; and to whom he hath com- 

emitted 
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« mitted much, of him he will aſk the 
« more.” And nothing 1s more reaſona- 
ble, than that men ſhould account for all 
the advantages and opportunities they 
have had of knowing the will of God; 
and that as their knowledge was increal- 
ed, ſo their ſorrow and puniſhment ſhould 
proportionably riſe, if they fin againſt it. 
The ignorance of a great part of the world 
is deſervedly pitied and lamented by us; 
but the condemnation of none is ſo dread- 
ful, as of thoſe who having the knowledge 
of God's will, neglected to do it; © How. 
« much better had it been for them not 
* to have known the way of righteouſ- 
e neſs, than after they have known it, 
* to turn from the holy commandment 
delivered unto them!“ If we had been 
born, and brought up in 1gnorance of the 
true God and his will, „we had had no 
ſin,” in compariſon of what now we have: 
* but now that we ſee, our {in remains.” 
This will aggravate our condemnation 
beyond meaſure, that we had the know- 
ledge of ſalvation ſo clearly revealed to 
us. Our duty lies plainly before us, we 
know what we ought to do, and“ what 
* manner of perſons we ought to be, in 


all holy converlation and codlineſs. ” 
i _ 
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We believe the coming of our Lord to 
judgment, and we know not how ſoon 
he may be © revealed from heaven with 


his mighty angels,” not only © to take 


vengeance on them that know not God,” 
but on them that have known him, and 
yet © obey not the Goſpel of his Son.” 
And if all this will not move us to pre- 
pare ourſelves to do our Lord's will, we 
deſerve to have our ſtripes multiplied. 
No condemnation can be too heavy for 
thoſe who offend againft the clear know- 
ledge of God's will, and their duty, 

Let us then be perſuaded to ſet about 


the practice of what we know; let the 


light which is in our underſtandings, de- 
ſcend upon our hearts and lives; let us 
not dare to continue any longer in the 
practice of any known ſin, nor in the 
neglect of any thing which we are con- 
vinced i is our duty; for, © Beloved, if our 
e hearts condemn us not, then have we 
confidence towards God: but if our 
* hearts condemn us, God is greater than 


6 our hearts, and knoweth all things.” 
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ON THE TRUE GUARD OF INNOCENCE ; 
AND THE NATURAL PROGRESS OF VICE, 


MaTTHEW XXV1. 35. 


Peter ſaid unto him, though I ſhould die 
with thee, yet will I not deny thee. 


HIS, which is recorded in the text, 
was certainly, in itſelf, a brave 
and noble reſolution ; and if 1t had been 


as firmly adhered to, as it was honeſtly 4 
formed, the Apoſtle's character, in this 1 4 
particular ſcene of his life, would harte ü 


been 


and ſanguine temper. We find him, 
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| been tranſmitted down, with diſtinguiſh- 


ed honour, to all ſucceeding ages. But 
the event was, in reality, quite different 


- and affords a flagrant and melancholy 


proof of the frailty, and inconſtancy, of 
human nature. It ſhews it, indeed, to 
be ſo fickle and mutable, as that, ſome- 
times, there is but a very ſhort interval 
between reſolving well, and doing ill; 
and a quick ſurpriſing tranſition, from 
the moſt ſolemn profeſſions of zeal, and 
uncommon ardour, in the cauſe of vir- 
tue, to a direct and public renunciation 
of it. Every example of this ſort is a 


ſtanding leſſon of humility, and caution, 


to the reſt of mankind: and the moral 
cauſes of it may, in moſt inſtances, be 


diſtinctly traced; and have the ſame in- 


fluence in all times. So that we may 


_ conſider the text, as extending far beyond 
the perſonal character of St. Peter, and 


taking a much wider ſcope: and diſ- 
courſe from it, as if the depravity and 
diſnonour of human nature was the 
ſubject; and man, as man, the auditor, 
to whom it is properly addreſſed. 

St. Peter appears, from his whole hiſ- 
tory, to have been a perſon of a lively 


upon 
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upon many occaſions, profeſſing, with a 
peculiar earneſtneſs and warmth, his af- 
tection and inviolable fidelity to his 
Maſter; and reſenting every thing, 
which, he apprehended, was injurious to 
him, or diſparaging to his dignity. He 
could, therefore, hardly bear to be told, 
even by Chriſt himſelf, that the ſtrength 
cf his zeal would ever abate, and much 
leſs that he would openly deny his Lord; 
but, from the forwardneſs, and ſome de- 
gree of preſumption, that was natural to 
him, joined with the experience of an 
honeſt uncorrupted heart, he declared 
his reſolution, as in the text, (in which, 
he made no doubt, but he might confide) 
to die with him,” rather than, through 


baſe fear and cowardice, to betray and 


deſert his cauſe. 

And the very ſame circumſtances, 
that account for the vehemence and heat 
of his reſolution, will likewiſe account, 
in a great meaſure, for his inglorious fall. 
For, preſuming too far, and having no 


diſtruſt of his own firmneſs and ſtability, 


it is highly probable, that he ſtood leſs 
upon his guard, and neglected to weigh, 
with that ſeriouſneſs and deliberation, 
which the 1 R of it deſerved, the 
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ſeaſonable and friendly admonition, which 
his Maſter had given him. And, thus, 
the temptation aſſaulted him, over-pow- 
ered him, and robbed him of his beſt 
treaſure, his innocence, before he was 
.duly ſenſible, though forewarned of his 
danger. An error this, that all who are 
of the ſame warm and ſanguine diſpoſiti- 
ons, are more peculiarly expoſed to, not 
only in caſes of extraordinary trial, but 
in the common courſe of virtue, and of 
human life : ſuch being, generally, more 
haſty: and eager to reſolve, than they are 
ſteady to execute; and being apt, withal, 
to entertain too high an opinion of them- 
ſelves, and fail in the exerciſe of that 
conſtant vigilance and circumſpection, 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to maintain 
a life of religion, and ſtrict morality. 
But, to the account of St. Peter's hei- 
nous diſſimulation, and apoſtacy from 
the truth, it is neceſſary, to do juſtice to 
his character, that we add what followed 
in conſequence of it, his humiliation and 
repentance; which were attended with all 
offible marks of ſincerity, and ingenuity 
of mind. For though he fell, and that 
fully and ſhamefully too, partly through 


his preſumption, and partly through the 
| | ſudden 
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ſudden conſternation, by which he was 


oppreſſed, and diſpirited, and deprived 
of the aids and ſuccours of reaſon; yet 
the integrity of his heart, which was on- 
ly controlled, in its uſual operation, by 
the preſent violence of the temptation, 
but had never totally deſerted him, re- 
vived upon the firſt ſerious reflection, 
and diſcovered its ſuperior influence. He 
lamented his error, and corrected it: his 
reformation was complete and laſting : 
he aſſerted the truth againſt its numerous 
and powerful oppoſers, undaunted, and 
unmoved, under the bittereſt reproaches 
and perſecutions z and ſacrificed, for the 
jake of the glorious caule, which he had 
deliberately eſpouſed, eaſe, liberty, and 
lite. His inward goodneſs, now better 
fortified, and prepared for trials, ſhewed 
itſelf to be invincible; and he fulfilled 
the reſolution, which he had before vio- 


lated, through an unexpected ſurpriſe . 


and terror: the reſolution of even dying 
for Chriſt, rather than he would conſent 
to deny him. | | 
There are ſeveral obſeryations natural- 
ly ariſing from this hiſtory, that are of 
univerſal importance and uſe, 
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The firſt of which, is, that there are 
ſome critical ſeaſons of danger, that may 
at once overſet a very ſincere and well 
eſtabliſhed virtue. Theſe are, generally, 
ſuch as come upon us by ſurpriſe, and 
againſt which we have not armed our- 
ſelves with a ſufficient ſtock of reſolution, 
Thus St. Peter, though he had purpoſed 
in general never to deny Chriſt, yet, not 
having impreſſed it upon his mind with 
proper weight, and not expecting the 
temptation, by which he was encounter- 
ed, his reſolution was not prepared to 
exert itſelf ; and, of conſequence, he may 
juſtly be ſaid to have been diſarmed, and. 
wholly unprovided for his own defence, 
when his integrity was brought to the 
teſt. The maid-ſervant, belonging to 
the high prieſt, charged him- with being 
a diſciple of Jeſus of Nazareth, when his 
thoughts were wholly intent upon ano- 
ther ſubject. He apprehended himſelf 
to be in no danger, when his danger was 
neareſt; and, upon ſuch an unlooked for 
ſhock, dread and terror ſeized his ſpirits, 
and rendered him incapable of recollecti- 
on, and of diſcovering a becoming pre- 
ſence and ſtrength of mind. So that, 
his courage having forſaken him, and 


his 
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thoughts being perplexed and confuſed, 
he firſt began to prevaricate, and, in an 
evaſive manner, to deny the accuſation; 
and, ſoon after, being charged again, he 
again denied, in more direct and explicit 
terms; and at laſt, his fears, and toge- 
ther with them, his embarraſſment and 
guilt increaſing, he proceeded ſo far, as 
to renounce all relation to Chriſt, and 
knowledge of him, with falſe oaths and 
profane execrations. 

And critical ſeaſons, of a like nature 
with this, frequently happen in the courſe 
of human affairs; ſudden and unexpected 
events, that put our virtue to a very ſe- 
vere and dangerous proof, and call for 
the immediate exerciſe of a ſtrong un- 
Maken reſolution: and yet have a natural 
tendency to alarm the paſſions, and diſſi- 
pate reflection. Propoſals, perhaps, are 
made to us, before we are aware of the 
deſign, to advance ourſelves by diſſimu- 
lation and injuſtice; we are flattered with 
the proſpect of extraordinary advantages, 
to be obtained by methods, that are not 
ſtrictly honourable; advantages quite a- 
bove our common views in life, and 
which we could not reaſonably hope for: 
or elſe fair opportunities, and powerful 

3 incite- 
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incitements, to the gratification of ſome 
criminal paſſion, (to which we are by 
conſtitution molt inclined) unexpectedly 
preſent themſelves. And thus our vir- 
tue may be oppreſſed, and borne down, - 
by the very ſame temptations, aſſaulting 
us in an unguarded hour, which, if they 
had been foreſeen, and maturely delibe- 
rated upon, our integrity might have en- 
abled us to repel, with a generous ny 
and indignation. In all which caſes, 
is not ſo properly the temptation elf, 
as our being attacked by ſurpriſe, that 
ſubdues and enſlaves us. 

Another remark, ſuggeſted by the hiſ- 
tory to which the text refers, is, that the 


| beſt and ſureſt way to maintain our inno- 


cence, 1s to keep the mind calm and un- 
ruffled, and attentive to all events. If 
we are poſſeſſed of a ſedate temper, we 
ſhall be able to determine with propriety, 
in all caſes that occur to us. If reaſon 
be clear and undiſturbed, we may always 
ſee our danger, and avoid it: we ſhall be 
furniſhed with ſufficient motives to in- 
ſpire ſteadineſs and equanimity, and ani- 
mate our reſolution : we are, then, at 
liberty to weigh maturely every propoſal 


that is made to us, and may ſhun b 
fata 
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fatal effects of a raſh and precipitate con- 


duct. As long as we hold this rational 
and noble command of ourſelves, we 
have but little cauſe to fear being ſur- 
priſed, and violently hurried, into immo- 
ralities; and, conſequently, have guard- 
ed the weak ſide of human nature. And 
as for premeditated and determined wick- 
edneſs, that has, almoſt always, its foun- 


dation in indeliberate and heedleſs exceſſ- 


es; which inflame the paſſions, gradual- 
ly blind the underſtanding, and ſtupify 
the natural conſcience of good and evil. 
And while the mind is unruffled, and 
continues to reflect cooly, it is ſcarce 
poſſible for it to conſider, but with de- 
teſtation and horror, ſuch an abandoned 
ſtate of depravation and diſorder. 

In like manner, if we are duly atten- 
tive to all events, that befal us, we ſhall 
probably be prepared for all events. We 
ſhall form our temper and behaviour in 
that manner, which is beſt adapted to 
them. We ſhall examine into their pro- 
bable conſequences, and guard againſt 
thoſe that are injurious. We ſhall take 
care not to be betrayed into any practi- 
ces, that are inconſiſtent with integrity, 
by indeliberate exceſſes of paſſion, or an 
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overconfident preſumption. And our 
virtue will, by this means, be fo fortified 
and wiſely defended, as to ſuſtain the 
molt difficult and laborious conflicts, to 
which it may be expoſed; ſo as neither 
to be ſpotted and defiled by criminal com- 
pliances, nor ſink under the weight of 
oppreſſion. 

Whereas, if we are diſturbed and diſ- 
ordered by any intemperate paſſion, ſo as 
to have our reflections tumultuous and 
confuſed, and to be hindered from at- 
tending, regularly and calmly, to our 
preſent ſituation, and the proper duties of 
it, we can neither have judgment to di- 
rect, nor reſolution to act with firmneſs 
and vigour; but in all ſudden emergen- 
cies, ſhall be apt to follow the firſt ſen- 
timent, that riſes within us; and be car- 
ried away, by the impulſe of that parti- 
cular paſſion, which happens to have 
the aſcendency, of whatever kind it be: 
and conſequently we muſt be in imminent 
danger of deeply wounding our integrity, 
and forfeiting, perhaps entirely and irre- 
coverably, our peace and honour. 

This which has been diſtinctly ſtated, is, on 
both ſides, the probable tendency of things, 


according to the fixed laws of the human 
conſti- 


_— 
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conſtitution. Perturbation, confuſion, and 
inattention of mind are the immediate 
ſources of vice: and calm reflection, ſea- 
ſonably and wiſely applied to every event, 
that happens in the courſe of moral life, 
on what conduct is particularly ſuited 
to it and will inſpire inward reſolution 
to purſue it; this I ſay, is the neceſſary, 
the only, and will, by the bleſſing of 
God, prove a ſure and effectual . 
of rectitude of heart, and manners. 

I beg leave to add to all this, that it 
will be of great ule to us ſeriouſly to con- 
ſider, how it would be proper for us to 
act, in all the various ſtates and conditi- 


ons of human life; to imagine frequent- 


ly, a change in our circumſtances, to re- 
preſent ourſelves, to our own thoughts, 
as attended by temptations, which may 
never actually befal us, and reduced to 
a ſituation, that ſeems at preſent remote, 
and at a great diſtance from us. For, 
by making the virtues of every ſtation 
intimate and familiar to our reflections, 
as well as the ſpecial inſtances of vigi- 
lance and reſolution, that are required in 
it, we are never likely to be confounded, 
or loſe our diſcretion and conſtancy, un- 
der the moſt fudden viciſſitudes of this 
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uncertain and variable ſcene of our ex- 
iſtence. We are never likely to be ſur- 
priſed, at being called to act a new part, 
with which we are altogether unacquaint- 
ed ; but ſhall have both the rule of our 
behaviour; and motives to adhere to 1t, 


direct and plain before us, 


Indeed, the heat and effort of reſolu- 
tion, which ſpring from preſent paſſion, 
and accidental momentary fits- of zeal, 
are not, as 1s evident beyond diſpute 
from St. Peter's caſe, a ſufficient ſecuri- 
ty and guard of our innocence. Theſe 
may be honeſt, as his was, and ſpring 
from an inward ſenſe of fitneſs, gratitude, 
and ingenuity, but are not likely to be 
permanent and durable. For the effects, 
of a ſudden and high raiſed tranſport, ſel- 


dom laſt longer than the tranſport 1t- 


ſelf; and that which may be depended 


upon, as a ſubſtantial defence of our vir- 
tue, muſt be ſomething more deeply fix- 
ed, and rooted, in the heart. It muſt be 
a reſolution framed upon comparing all 
circumſtances, and weighing all conſe- 
quences; a reſolution often renewed, and 
urged, with due force, and efficacy, up- 
on the conſcience : in a word, a reſoluti- 
on rendered 10 habitual to us, when the 


danger 
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danger is remote, that it will not fail of 
recollecting itſelf; and exerting its ut- 
moſt influence, when the ſame danger is 
directly impending. 

In the third place, we may obſerve 
from the hiſtory now before us, the na- 
tural progreſs of ſin, from one ſtage to 
another, till it arrives at a ſcandalous 
height of enormity ; and, that when a 
man has once ventured beyond the limits 
of innocence, he can, have no ſecurity, 
that he ſhall ſtop at the firſt offence, but 
may be hurried on to ſuch wickednels, as, 
before, he would ſcarcely ſuppoſe himſelf 
to be capable of. St. Peter, we have ſeen, 
firſt began with prevarication, and with 
returning an ambiguous and evalive an- 
ſwer, when he was charged with being 
one of Chriſt's diſciples; and by this, it 
is highly probable, he hoped to have de- 
livered himſelf from the difficulty, in 
which he was involved: and little did he 
imagine, that his impiety and guilt would 
have proceeded ſo far, as to a direct de- 
nial of his maſter, -and to open profane- 
neſs and blaſphemy. But thus it was in 
fact; and thus it has been, in innumera- 
ble other inſtances. One act of vice, one 


indulgence of irregular paſſion, has not 
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only prepared the way to another, but 
led to the moſt exceſſive and unnatural 
wickedneſs. The examples are various, 
and the degrees of corruption various; 
but the treacherous, inſlaving, infatua- 
ting nature of ſin is delineated, in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, in them all. 

The mind of man is, by nature, ſo 
ſtrongly attached to virtue, that it can- 
not become totally corrupted all at once. 
Some go on faſter in the paths of vice, 


than others. But the entire corruption 


of the mind is, for the moſt part, a work 
of labour, and ſlow progreſſion. Some 
ſoftenings muſt be uſed, to make vice 
appear tolerable; ſome artful colourings, 
to diſguiſe, or hide, its native odiouſneſs 
and deformity: and it requires time, tho- 
roughly to ſilence the voice of conſcience, 
and ſuppreſs all uneaſy reflections. 

The caſe, therefore, generally ſtands 
thus: men begin with repreſenting 
ſin, as a weakneſs and infirmity of nature, 
which a being of infinite goodneſs, who 


can have no tions as; revenge, and 


whoſe only end in the government of the 
world 1s the happineſs of his creatures 
and ſubjects, will eaſily pardon, or, at 


leaſt, not rigorouſly puniſh, "They they 
ct 
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ſet themſelves to invent ſalvoes, and plau- 
ſible circumſtances, to mitigate the guilt 
of their evil actions. And having by 
this means, rendered vice more familiar, 


and leſſened that averſion and horror, 


which they before felt in their minds at the 
thought of it having thus perverted and 
enſlaved their judgment, and broken 
through that powerful reſtraint, the fear of 
God's diſpleaſure; they will naturally pro- 
ceed to greater degrees of licentiouſneſs. 
The ſucceſs of one vicious purſuit, or the 
pleaſure that has attended it, will diſpoſe 
them to wiſh for, and, conſequently, ca- 
ſily incline them to, a repetition of the 
offence, till they are hardened beyond all 
ſenſe of the evil of it: the authority of 
reaſon being weakened, and the tyranny 
of wild paſſion increaſed, by every irre- 
gular gratification. 

One vice will frequently call for ano- 
ther, to palliate and cover 1t; to render 
the gain of it more certain; or prevent 
interruption, and diſturbance, in its falſe 
ſophiſticated pleaſures; or to ſcreen from 
the evil conſequences, that, it may be 
juſtly apprehended, will follow upon it. 
And when men become habitually de- 
voted to the practice of wickedneſs, and 

have 
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have no reliſh of ſublimer exerciſes and 
enjoyments ; eſpecially, if they have ſo 
far conquered ſhame, as to commit pub- 
lic and notorious impiety; it is no won- 
der, if they defend it openly, and ridicule 
all attempts to expoſe their vices, as the 
| effect of ignorance and enthuſiaſm : it is 
1 no wonder, if having, for a long time, 
1 deſerted the paths of virtue, they ſee no 
1 beauty or agreeableneſs in chem; or that 
1 being enſlaved to vice, they ſhould, for 
$i Fi their own eaſe, endeavour to repreſent 
j [Fi this fouleſt infamy and ſhame of human 
nature, under falſe and deluſive appear- 
ances. This is the natural progreſs of a 
corrupted mind, from the firſt, and ſmall- 
er inſtances of its depravation, till, at 
length, by offering continual violence to 
reaſon, it is ſo ſtrangely blinded and ſtu- 
pified, as not to ſtick at the moſt deteſt- 
able immoralities; and, in the elegant 
language of the Prophet, to © put dark- 
« neſs for light, and light for dark neſs; 
<« bitter for ſweet, and ſweet for bitter.” 
Avoid, therefore, as a peſtilential con- 
tagion, as poiſon and death to the ſoul, 
all the alluring inſinuations of vice. Take 
heed of placing an undue confidence even 
in your virtues; endeavour to infuſe, and 
plant 
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plant deep within, the ſeeds of piety, and 

univerſal chriſtian goodneſs. Conſider, 
that the ſame temptations, nay, the very 
ſame errors and vices, may have a very 
different effect, as the prevailing inward 
temper is differently formed: that the 
fall of Peter made him humble and pe- 
nitent; that of Judas rendered him ſullen 
and deſperate. But, above all, let it be 
remembered, that the ruin of ſouls, like 
that of ſtates and empires, often ſprings 
from ſmall beginnings; which operate, 
in a great meaſure, imperceptibly, and 
ſeem, at firft, to threaten nothing like 
ſuch a direful and moſt tremendous con- 
lequence: and, in ſhort, that he who is 
hurried on, by unreſtrained exceſſes of 
paſſion, to the utmoſt boundaries of 
right; is like a man, that ſtands upon 
the edge of a precipice. He may look 
down, perhaps, without danger; but the 
firſt wrong ſtep, after he has proceeded 
thus far, will precipitate him headlong 
into ſhame and miſery: from which, per- 
haps, he may never riſe again, ſo as to 
appear with comfort, and a dignity be- 
coming his nature, and his firſt appoint- 
ed rank in the univerſe, among the rea- 


ſonable and immortal creatures of God! 
S E R- 


SERMON III. 


ON HUMILITY. 


1 PETER v. 5. 


And be clothed with humility. 


N Ane upon this ſubject, 1 
1 ſhall purſue the following method: 
Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to explain the 
nature of Humility. Secondly, I ſhall 
lay before you ſome arguments to culti- 
vate this virtue. And, laſtly, point out 


the way to attain it. 
Humility 
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Humility 1s the mean between pride, 
and abjectneſs of mind. A proud man 
thinks too highly; an abject man, too 
meanly ; but the humble man, ;uſtly, 
concerning himſelf and what belongs to 
him. But thoſe virtues that are ſituate 
between two extremes, have often a near- 
er reſemblance to the one, than to the 
other of them. Thus, liberality lies be- 
tween profuſeneſs and avarice; and yet 
it ſeems to be more diſtant from avarice, 
than from profuſeneſs. In like manner, 

though humility is the mean between 
pride and abjectneſs of mind; yet abject- 
neſs ſeems to approach nearer to humili— 
ty, than pride does. Hence we frequent- 
ly call the profuſe, liberal, and the mean- 
ſpirited, humble; but we ſcarce ever call 
the covetous, liberal, or the proud, hum- 
ble : yet humility is quite different from 
mean - ſpiritedneſs, and very conſiſtent 
with true magnanimity; for as it is not 
the property of a great mind to think 
too highly of itſelf; ſo neither of an 
humble mind, to value itſelf below its 
juſt and real worth. 

We ſhould be careful to avoid each of 
theſe errors; keeping as far from mean- 
ſpiritedneſs, on the one hand, as from 

pride 
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pride on the other. But whereas moſt 
men are apt to exceed, rather than fall 
ſhort in their ſentiments concerning 
themſelves, we ſhould guard moſt care- 
fully againſt that extreme, to which our 
nature 1s moſt inclined. A humble man 
will be cautious of overlooking his de- 
tects, and of magnifying his virtues to 
himſelf; afraid leſt the prejudices that 
cleave to ſelf-love, ſhould betray him in- 
to a vain opinion of his own excellence. 

We may be humble and proud with 


regard to a variety of objects: with regard 


to external things, as birth, fortune, 
dreſs; or bodily. advantages, as beauty 
and ſtrength z or intellectual and moral 
endowments, as wit, knowledge, and 
virtue. Hence it is very poſſible we 
may be proud in ſome things, at the 
ſame time that we are humble in others. 
We may be humble with regard to out- 
ward appearance; when we are proud of 
our ſenſe and religious improvements. 
Nay, we may be humble in all other re- 
ſpects, but proud of appearing humble 

and modeſt. Weds 
Hymility requires, that we neither va- 
lue ourſelves highly on account of out- 
ward adyantages, nor over-rate any real 
excel- 
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excellence, of which we are poſſeſſed. 
It implies, not only that we form a juſt 
and moderate eſtimation of our own me- 
rit; but alſo, that we do not prefer our- 
ſelves unreaſonably to others. Many 
will confeſs their own imperfections, 
without reluctance, who yet, when com- 
pariſons are formed, cannot fee, or will 
not own, that any body 1s equal or ſu- 
perior to themſelves. Here then 1s the 
great trial, the beſt touch-ſtone of true 
humility ; when it compares itſelf to o- 
thers, it will do juſtice to their merit, as 
well as to its own; and aſſume to itſelf 
no pre-eminence over them, without juſt 
grounds. I ſay, without juſt grounds; 
for humility does not oblige a man, right 
or wrong, to give every one elſe the 
preference to himſelf. This indeed is 
quite impoſſible. A man, that has made 
ſome conſiderable advances in know- 
ledge, cannot believe himſelf inferior, in 
that reſpect, to the 1gnorant multitude ; 
nor the virtuous man, that he is not ſo 
good as thoſe, whoſe lives are manifeſtly 
vicious and irregular. It is true, St. Paul 
directs, that every man eſteem others 
better than himſelf:“ but the moſt this 


can ſignify, is, that a man ſhould rather 
be 
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be partial to other men's virtues, than 
his own, and more favourable to their 


failings; that, where the odds are not 


conſiderable, his humility ſhould turn 
the balance on their ſide: or perhaps the 
precept does not ſo much regard the in- 

ward act of eſteem, as the modeſty and 
condeſcenſion of our behaviour towards 
them. 

Humility then implies in it theſe t two 
things; that we entertain a juſt and mo- 
derate opinion of ourſelves, and that we 
do not prefer ourſelves unreaſonably to 
others. As it conſiſts in the ſentiments 
and diſpoſition of the mind, it is plain, 


it may be exerciſed in all ranks and 


conditions of life. Indeed, greatneſs is 
apt to beget pride; and adverſity a hum- 
ble mind; but there is no neceſſary con- 
nection between theſe things: for humi- 
lity is often wanting in a low and depreſſ- 
ed fortune, and ſometimes found in per- 
ſons that live in magnificence and ſplen- 
dor. It may ſubſiſt equally in a fine 
houſe, or a mean cottage; under a coſtly 
robe, or a threadbare coat. 

This virtue expreſſeth itſelf in a vari- 


ety of ways; in our appearance, diſ- 


courſe and behaviour to others: I might 
have 
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have added, in our looks and counte- 
nance; for no affections are more viſible 
there, than pride and humility. © There 
is a generation,“ ſays Solomon, O! 
« how lofty are their eyes | and their 
<« eye-lids are lifted up;” and, I ſuppoſe, 
every one muſt have obſerved the differ- 
ence between a modeſt, and ſupercilious 
air. Not that theſe things are infallible 
indications of the inward temper : for a 
proud man may caſily put on the air of 
humility ; and nature may have given 
ſuch a caſt to the countenance of a hum- 
ble man, as proceeds in others from 
haughtineſs of ſpirit. 

With regard to the figure a man 
makes in the world, pride has two ways 
of expreſſing itſelf: the one high and 
natural; the other low and affected: the 
one by an extravagant oſtentation of 
wealth and ſplendor; the other by pre- 
tending to deſpiſe all magniſicence, and 
courting the fame of humility, by the 
meanneſs and ſingularity of its appear- 
ance. Thus a certain Philoſopher once 
encountering ſome, that were dreſſed 
better than became them; ſee, ſaid he, 
what pride is here! Afterwards obſerv- 
ing others in mean and ſordid habits s 

| o 
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low their rank; this too, ſaid he, is 
pride, but of a different fort; though in- 
deed he himſelf was deſervedly rebuked 
for this latter kind of pride, which he ſo 
juſtly cenſured in others : for meeting by 
chance one of his acquaintance in a hand- 
ſome dreſs, he rudely takes his mantle 
from his ſhoulder, and tramples it in the 
dirt, with theſe words, Thus I trample 
upon your pride.” © Yes, replied the 
bo other, And with a greater pride of hy 

„ own.” 
What has been faid of dreſs, may be 
applied to a man's houſe, furniture, 
and the whole figure he makes. With 
regard to every thing of this nature, hu- 
mility will teach us to be neither curious, 
nor negligent; avoiding with equal care 
a vain excels, and a mean affectation. It 
requires, that our appearance be mode- 
rate, and ſuitable to our rank and for- 
tune. The humble man will conſider 
his age, his abilities, his character, his 
function, and avoid whatever any of 
theſe would render indecent. He will 
obſerve ſuch a moderation, as will ſhew, 
that he neither values himſelf, nor expects 
to be valued by others for theſe foreign 
ornaments z 
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ornaments z nor will he deſpiſe merit, be- 
cauſe it wants them. 3 
In converſation, the humble man is 
not ſullenly ſilent and reſerved out of 
contempt of the company; not talkative 
from a high opinion of his own ſenſe: 
not ſo abject as to flatter others, nor ſo 
vain, as to love they ſhould flatter him 
not obſtinate in defending his opinions, 
nor forward to impoſe them, nor loth to 
acknowledge his miſtakes. He learns 
willingly ; teaches without any aſſuming 
airs; receives admonition, or gives it, 
with equal mildneſs and good nature. 
He will not talk much of himſelf, nor 
ſound his own praiſe; much leſs will he 
aſſume to himſelf the merit that is due to 
another. Yet humility does not oblige 
us to ſpeak of ourſelves with contempt. 
It is nothing but a ridiculous affectation, 
when a man ſays in his own diſpraiſe, 
ſuch things, as others believe, or he him- 
ſelf knows, to be falſe. And what moſt 
betrays the affectation is, the manifeſt 
diſappointment of thoſe perſons, that 
molt love to depreciate themſelves, when 
others do not contradict them : a plain 
ſign, that their cenſures of themſelves, 
are 
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are only ſo many baits to catch the ap- 
plauſe of others. | 
And as humility 1s not apt to com- 
mend itſelf, ſo neither to reflect upon o- 
thers. It is not uneaſy to hear them ap- 
plauded; and if it cenſures their conduct, 
it is with ſome good intention, and not 
from any pleaſure it takes in being cen- 
ſorious. Humility in its very nature 
is repugnant to envy; for we envy thoſe 
moſt, who are poſſeſſed of advantages, 
which, we think, we deſerve better than 
they. So that he who is not apt to pre- 
fer himſelf before others, (which is the 
character of the humble man) will upon 
that account be the leſs ſubject to envy 
them. Nor will he be prone to reſent- 
ment; for it is a high opinion of our- 
ſelves, which gives the edge to affronts, 
and magnifies in our eſteem the injuries 
we receive: wherefore true humility is 
always attended with meekneſs. | 
It will alſo ſhew-1tfelf in the modeſty 
of our purſuits. It teacheth us to be 
content with the lot Heaven has aſſigned 


us, without murmuring, as if we did not 


think it ſo good as we deſerve. A hum- 
ble man has no ambitious deſires of ho- 
nour and diſtinction, and is not fond of 
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titles and precedence. If he does not 


meet with any extraordinary reſpect, he 


can ſtill maintain his good humour; and 


does not quarrel] with the world, as 


though it did not pay him the regard 
due to his merit. He aims not at things 
above his abilities; prefers a good to a 
great name; and could be content to 
ſpend ais days in obſcurity : not that he 
will dechne an honourable ſtation, in 
wirich he is qualified for being uſeful to 
mankind; but he will not ſleek it fo 
much tor the dignity that attends it, as 
tor the opportunity it may give him to 
ſerve his generation: and if Providence 
calls him to a lower employment, he 
diſdains it not, but chearfully purſues 
it. | 
But never is humility ſeen in a clearer 
light, never does it make a more engag- 
ing appearance, than in a man's treat- 
ment of others in the ſeveral ſtations and 
relations of life; in the exchange of be- 
nefits; and in his behaviour to his ſupe- 
riors, inferiors, and equals. If a proud 
man does you a favour, he commonly 
renders it, not only unacceptable, but 
Oodious by his inſolence; firſt, by his 
arrogant air and expreſſions, at the time 


of 
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of beſtowing it; and afterwards, by fre- 
quently reminding both you and others 
of the benefit he has conferred upon you. 
He. treats you as one, whom he has made 


his ſlave; and expects ſo much gratitude 


and acknowledgment from you, that he 
really deſerves none at all. But the hum- 
ble man doubles the kindneſs he does you 
by the gracefulneſs of his manner. You 
ſce no ſupercilious airs; you hear no in- 
ſolent words; he ſtudies rather to exte- 
nuate, than magnify the benefit: he treats 
you with no leſs, if not with greater de- 
ference after than before; leſt you ſhould 
imagine he claims any ſuperiority over 
you on the ſcore of the kindneſſes you 
have received from him. He boaſts not 


to others of the obligation he has laid up- 


on you, nor upbraids you with it; but 
leaves you to remember or forget, to 
publiſh or conceal it, as you are grateful 
or not. 

Such is the difference between pride and 
humility, in beſtowing favours. Let us 
next conſider it in the caſe of receiving 


them. A proud man hates to be obliged; 


he accepts a benefit with a ſullen diſdain. 
and ſeems diſpleaſed, that you ſhould 
have had it in your power to do him a 


D 2 kindneſs 
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kindneſs. He is loth to acknowledge it, 
and ſoon loſes the remembrance of what 
is ſo diſagreeable and mortifying to him. 
Beſides, he is apt to be ungratetul upon 
this further account; he thinks every 
thing 1s due to his merit; and therefore 
whatever ſervice you do him, he regards 
it as a debt you were bound in juſtice to 

ay: and commonly he is not ſo much 

leaſed with what you have done for him, 
as diſobliged, that your favours were not 
proportioned to that deſert which he fan- 
cies in himſelf. On the contrary, a hum- 
ble man, as he entertains no extravagant 
opinions of his own dignity, readily im- 
putes the ſervice you do to him, to your 
own generoſity and good will. He is 
willing to be, and to own himſelf oblig- 
ca; 10 ves the. ſight of his benefactor; 
and ſuffers not any ambitious deſire of 
greater favours to ſtifle his gratitude for 
thoſe he has received. 

With regard to our ſuperiors, humility 
requires, that we do not affect an equali- 
ty with them; nor preſs upon their rank; 
nor think ourſelves ill uſed, if they do 
not treat us with extraordinary condeſcen- 
ſion. That we neither thruſt ourſelves 
forwardly upon, nor ſhun them, out of 


an affected contempt, or an envious un- 
caſineſs 
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eaſineſs to ſee others excel us. If they 
are placed above us in civil ſtations, we 
ſhould chearfully ſubmit to their autho- 
rity z and pay them all that regard which 
is due, though not perhaps to "their per- 
ſonal character, yet to the dignity with 
which the laws have inveſted them. A 
ſuperiority alſo in point of fortune, when 
it is not ſullied with vile and profligate 
manners, juſtly demands from us a re- 
ſpectful behaviour: And as to ſuch as 


outſhine us in wiſdom and virtue, hu- 


mility will teach us not to envy and de- 
tract from their merit; but to rejoice in 
their advantages, and honour them in 
full proportion to their excellence. Thus 
the humble perſon entertains a becoming 
deference for his ſuperiors; which will 
ſhew itſelf, not in fordid flattery, and 
mean compliances, but in the ingenuous 
expreſſions of a juſt and manly reſpect. 
Towards our equals, humility requires 
that we carry it as equals, in a friend- 
ly obliging manner, free from all affec- 
tation of ſuperiority and pre-eminence. 
Laſtly; With reſpect to our inferiors, 
humility will teach us to avoid all inſo- 
lence of behaviour; and abſtain from 
whatever looks like unmercifulneſs and 
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oppreſſion. A humble man will not 
vaunt himfelf in his ſuperiority over o- 


thers; he will ſhrink down, as it were, 


to a level with his inferiors; and ſtudy 


rather to conceal, than diſplay thoſe ad- 


vantages, the fight of which would an- 
Iwer no other end, but to put them out 
of conceit with themſelves and their own 
condition. In a civil ſtation, he will not 


indeed proſtitute the dignity of his office 


by mean condeſcenſions; but he will con- 
duct himſelf with ſuch moderation, as 
may ſhew he challenges reſpect, not ſo 
much to his perſon as to his place and 
character. If he excels you in ſenſe and 
virtue, inſtead of making his good qua- 
lities a reaſon for treating you with con- 
tempt, he regards them only as fo many 
obligations upon himſelf to be ſerviceable 
to you. He inſtructs with mildneſs, and 
reproves with gentleneſs and ſimplicity z 
not upbraiding you with your defects, 
nor ſetting off his own ſuperior wit- 
dom. | 

He eſteems no mortal below his re- 
gard, becauſe heaven has placed him in 
a lower rank. On the contrary, he makes 
every man, whom vice. and guilt has not 


debaſed, his brother and his equal, as far 
as 
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as is conſiſtent with the neceſſary diſtinc- 
tions of human ſociety. Hence he 1s at- 
fable, eaſy of acceſs, courteous and con- 
deſcending, The ambitious indeed will 
be all this to gain favour and applauſe; 
but the humble man upon different prin- 
ciples. His good nature, and not his 
vanity, leads him to nuke notice of his 
inferiors ; he obſerves, they are pleaſed 
with ſuch condeſcenſions; and the mean- 
nets of their fortunes will nor prevent him 
from performing thoſe offices, by which 
he can give them an innocent pleaſure, 
or do them a real ſervice. 

After this manner does humility ex- 


preſs itſelf with regard to mankind. If 


we conſider it with relation to the Divine 
Being, it implies, that we be duly fenſi- 
ble of the immenſe diſtance between Got 
and us; of his infinite perfection, and 
our own inſignificance, in compariſon of 
him: it will teach us to adore him in all. 
lowlineſs of mind; and ever to eſteem 
the favours we receive from him, great- 
er, and the afflictions lefs, than our own 
deſert. It requires, that we ſubmit chear- 
fully to his commands, and embrace with 
entire ſatisfaction whatever he ſees good 
to order concerning us; in all things. 
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making his will our own: perſuaded, 
that he is fitter to chooſe our circumſtan- 
ces for us, than we for ourſelves: in 
ſhort, that we behave towards him in all 
reſpects, as one that 1s infinitely ſuperior 
to us in every kind of perfection. 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain 
the nature of humility, and deſcribed it 
at large in its properties and effects. 
And from the whole it appears, that hu- 
mility is not, as ſome may conceive, a 
low and deſpicable qualification. One 
would think indeed no mortal could re- 

card it in this light, who had not firſt 
— * its nature; for what can be more 
becoming a rational being, than to make 
a juſt eſtimation of itſelf and its endow- 
ments? What more worthy of a man, 
than to maintain a ſupreme deference to 
the beſt and greateſt of beings, who in- 
finitely excels him; and a humane regard 
to his fellow-creatures, in the ſeveral 
ranks which Providence aſſigns them ? 
What, on the contrary, could be more 
diſhonourable, than to be puffed up with 
a groundleſs opinion of our own merit, 
which betrays itſelf in a haughty unge- 
nerous behaviour? The truth of it is, 


humility, not only 1s conſiſtent with real 
greatneſs 
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greatneſs of mind, but a qualification, 
without which, all pretenſions to true 
magnanimity are falſe and groundleſs. 
From what has been faid concerning 
the nature of humility, we may learn; 
firſt, not to condemn others for the want 


of it, without good reaſon. Uncharita- 


ble cenſures of this kind are but too com- 
mon in the world. Some will reflect up- 
on you, as haughty and ſupercilious, 
merely becauſe nature may have given 
ſuch a caſt to your countenance, as may 


ſometimes proceed from inſolence of tem- 


per. Others will condemn you as proud, 
becauſe you will not indulge their vant- 
ty, by meanly flattering and fawning up- 
on them. And there are many, who 
ſeem to think every man 1s proud, that 
makes a better appearance, and lives in 
2 more ſplendid manner than themſelves; 
though only in proportion to his own 
fortune. But ſuch things as theſe may 
very poſſibly conſiſt with true humility ; 
and are not half ſuch certain indicati- 
ons of a proud heart, as to be cenſori- 
ous upon others on account of them. 
A humble man will be ready to ſuſpect 


his own heart, if he finds ſuch marks 
of pride upon himſelf; but not ſo apt 
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to cenſure others, in whom he obſerves 
them, becauſe in that caſe they muſt be 
to him doubtful and ambiguous. 

From what has been ſaid we may 
learn alſo in the ſecond place, what 
improvements we ourſelves have made 
in humility. To ſatisfy me that I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of this excellent virtue, it is not 
enough that I ſpeak modeſtly of myſelf, 
and chooſe to be plain in my outward 
appearance; for this I may do from the 
pride of my heart, in order to gain the 
reputation of humility : but do I value 
myſelf highly, and expect to be admi- 
red by others on the account of any out- 
ward circumſtances? Do TI fairly eſti- 
mate my own worth, and not lightly 
think myſelf wiſer and better than my 
neighbours? Am I warm in my re- 
ſentments; or envious toward ſuch as 
are preferred before me? Do ] deſire 
that men ſhould treat me with uncom- 
mon reſpect; or am I vexed and diſap- 

ointed, when they do not? Am I not 
loth to allow others their due praiſe, and 
pleaſed when I hear myſelf unjuſtly com- 
mended ? In the commerce of life, am 
I not apt to think my friends more ob- 

liged to me, than I am to them? Am 
at 1 willing 
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I willing to pay all due honour to my 
ſuperiors, without being uneaſy if they 
do not treat me with extraordinary con- 
deſcenſion? Do I aſſume no pre-emi- 
nence over my equals? , Am I courte- 
ous, equitable and mercitul to all my 
inferiors? When you can do all this,. 
without being too proud of it, you may 
reaſonably hope, you are not altogether- 
void of. humility, 
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SERMON IV. 


ON HUMILITY, 


And be clothed with humility. 


N a former diſcourſe upon this ſubject, 

I endeavoured to explain the nature 

of Humility, that we might learn not to 
miſtake it in ourſelves or others. It now 
follows, in the ſecond place, that I lay 
before you ſome arguments to cultivate 
this virtue. And what ſhould principally 
recommend 
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recommend it to us, is, the amiableneſs 
of it; which may appear, in ſome mea- 
ſure, from the foregoing deſcription. If 
there are any, who regard it as a low 
qualification, we muſt in charity ſuppoſe, 
that this 1s chiefly owing to their 1gno- 
rance of its nature: they call mean- 
ſpiritedneſs, humility; and then deſpiſe 
the name, while they cannot but approve 
and eſteem the thing itſelf: for what can 
be more becoming us, than to make a 
juſt and moderate eſtimation of ourſelves 
and our endowments? What more lau- 
cable than to be free from inſolence and 
vanity, than to be modeſt in our appear- 
ance, purſuits, diſcourſe, and behaviour? 
What more worthy of a man, than to 
entertain a. ſupreme deference for the 
wiſeſt and beſt of beings, who infinitely 
excels him; and a humane regard for all. 


his fellow- creatures, in the ſeveral ranks 


which Providence aſſigns them? 

If ſuch be the nature of humility, it 
cannot but appear highly honourable to 
every one that has any tolerable ſenſe of 
what is excellent and praiſe-worthy. It 
does not indeed make ſuch a dazzling ſhew 
as ſome other virtues, which look ſome- 


what ſuſpicious, becauſe they ſeem to 
court 
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court obſervation ; but to a diſcerning eye, 
it appears no leſs engaging and beautiful, 
even one of the molt lovely accompliſh- 
ments of human minds. Other virtues 
loſe much of their ſplendor, when they 
are not attended with humility. Pride 
tarniſhes the beſt actions and the nobleſt 
endowments; but humility adds freſh 
luſtre to a man's good qualities, and 
makes him derive honour and dignity 
from his very defects. Hence we may 
ice the propriety of the Apoſtle's expreſ- 
ſion, when he directs that we be clothed 
with humility; intimating, that as we 


ſtudy to make the body decent by out- 
ward dreſs, ſo we ſhould be careful to 


adorn the mind with the inward habit of 
humility ; with the ornament of a meek 
and quiet ſpirit : in compariſon of which 
all outward ornaments, are trivial and 
contemptible. 

And as humility is amiable in itſelf, 5 
it is alſo very beneficial in its effects: 
will contribute not a little to the wg 
and chearfulneſs of our minds, to which 
there is no greater enemy than pride. A 
proud man burns continually with ambi- 
tious deſires, and is ever anxious to gain 

honour 
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honour and admiration, He expects the 
world ſhould regard him according to 


the figure he makes in his own eyes; and 


when ſome through wiſdom, others out 
of malice, deny him that reſpe& which 
he arrogates to himſelf, he 1s greatly 
mortified. If therefore we would not 
be devoured by fretfulneſs and ſpleen, 
we mult not entertain extravagant ideas 
of our own merit, nor inſiſt upon more 
reverence from the world than it is will- 
ing to pay. True contentment dwells 
with humility, and cannot ſubſiſt without 
it, He that is poſſeſſed of this virtue 


will be little concerned about the ap- 


pearance he. makes in the world, and 
therefore he can be eaſy and ſatisfied in 
a low condition. He is not ambitious of 
being honoured and obſerved; and if 
mankind think proper to deny him their 
reſpect, this is no diſappointment to him: 
let them uſe their pleaſure, he can ſtill 
enjoy himſelf and be chearful. 

In the next place, humility is advan- 
tageous with regard to a man's fortune. 
Not that it will render him meanly ſaving; 
but it will reſtrain him from living above 
his income, and waſting his ſubſtance in 


pomp and prodigality. It will alſo teach 
him 
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him not to diſdain any juſt and lawful 
employment, by which he may ſupport 


himſelf, and advance his fortune. But 


there are different advantages ariſing from 
humility, according to the various objects 
upon which it is exerciſed. If we are 
humble with regard to our appearance, 
we ſhall be content to want a thouſand 
expenſive articles, and eſcape a heavy tax, 
which the vanity of others impoſes upon 
them. If we entertain a modeſt opinion 
of our knowledge and virtue, we are in 
the beſt diſpoſition for improving them by 
our own ſtudy, and the aſſiſtance of others. 
If we are humble in our behaviour to our 
fellow-creatures, we ſhall ſcarce fail of 
winning their love and reſpect. 

To the generality of mankind there is 


no vice more offenſive than pride; no 


virtue more engaging than humility. 
T hoſe that want the favour of the people 
as a ſtep to their own advacement, are 
commonly ſenſible of this; and therefore 
upon occaſions, when it concerns them 
to be popular, they can vouchſafe to diſ- 
ſemble their uſual inſolence, and aſſume 
the moſt winning airs of courteſy and 
condeſcenſion. To be further convinced 


how apt humility is to conciliate good- 
will, 
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will, we need only attend to the common 
people, when they are praiſing their great- 
eſt tavourites : ſuch an one, they ſay, 1s 
a humble man, or he has no pride 1n 
him. This is often the firſt, and, in 
their opinion, the higheſt commendation. 
And indeed I believe they only ſpeak 
what others think; for every man loves 
humility in his neighbour. But it is ſur- 
priſing that, in the common courſe of 
life, we ſhould be fo careleſs of recom- 
mending ourſelves to- others, by that 
which never fails to recommend others fo 
powerfully to us. 

Without humility, friendſhip cannot 
well be formed, nor ſubſiſt with any to- 
lerable ſteadineſs. Pride 1s apt to flight 
and over-look its friends; on which fide - 
ſoever it lies, it aggravates an affront, 
and makes even favours odious in the 
ſenſe of thoſe that receive them; and if 
honour is propoſed, it will abuſe and 
trample upon its beſt friends, in order to 
come at it. Hence competition, jealou- 
ſy, contention, the entire diſſolution of 
love, which is commonly ſucceeded by 
irreconcileable animoſity. Beſides, true 
friendſhip is of ſo delicate a nature, that 


it cannot walk but upon even ground 3. 
he 
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he therefore, that will always affect a ſu- 
periority, either upon account of rank, 
fortune, merit, or obligations, will meet 
with hearty and conſtant eſteem from few 
of his acquaintance. Such a one may 
have plenty of ſlaves and paraſites from 
among the dregs of mankind; but he 
will have the mortification to ſee men 
of worth and ſenſe declining his friend- 
ſhip, which 1s not to be had but upon 
ſervile conditions. If we think to enter 
into a thorough friendſhip with any man, 
we muſt place ourſelves entirely upon 


a level with him, and claim no maſtery 


over him upon any account; or elſe our 
friendſhip will be of no long continuance, 
unleſs he be a ſervile, mean- ſpirited 
perſon. 

And as the virtue I am now recom- 
mending, is neceſſary to the ſtricter 
intimacies of private friendſhip, ſo it 


is of great force to procure us the good- 


will of our acquaintance in general. 

True humility, in which there 1s no- 
thing abje&, ſlaviſn, or fawning, wins 
upon all obſervers ; and eſpecially upon 
thofe to whom it is exerciſed. If we are 
courteous and obliging to our equals, we 
ihall gain their friendſhip ; our _— 

wil 
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will give us their favour, in return for 
our reſpect; and our inferiors their re- 
ſpect, in return for our favour. But if 
the haughtineſs of our minds will not 
ſuffer us to comply with theſe terms, we 
ſhall aſſuredly want the eſteem of our 
tellow-creatures ; which, if we deſpiſe at 
preſent, we may wiſh hereafter we had 
taken more pains to ſecure, TI own, it 
is mean to make the good report and at- 
fection of mankind our principal end; 
but to neglect it altogether is no ſign ei- 
ther of prudence or virtue. 

Humility is not only beloved of men, 
but which is a much more important con- 
ſideration, it is an ornament of great price, 
in the ſight of Almighty God. With 
this argument the Apoſtle enforceth the 
exhortation in my text: „be cloth- 
* ed with humility ; for God reſiſteth the 
* proud, and giveth grace to the hum- 
& ble.” This ſhould engage us, not 
merely to counterfeit the outward ap- 
pearance of humility, which can be of 
no ſervice to us with regard to God; 
but to cheriſh this virtue in our on 
hearts, which lie conſtantly open to his in- 
en To encourage us herein, © the 
high and lofty one, who inhabirs eter- 
e nity, 


nd 
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<« nity, and dwells in the high and holy 
« place;” even he has declared, that 
« with that man alſo will he dwell, who 
«* is of a contrite and humble ſpirit, to 
« revive the ſpirit of the humble, and 
to revive the heart of the contrite 
f | 
Chriſtianity alſo lays us under very 
ſtrong obligations to cultivate a hum- 
ble diſpoſition. The great Author of 
it was himſelf a noble pattern of hu- 
mility; and it is hard to ſay, whether he 
has recommended this virtue more pow- 


erfully to us by his own example, or by 


the precepts he has left us: but both 
conſpire to place it in the molt engaging 
light, and preſs it upon us in the ſtrong⸗ 
eſt manner. In his parable of the Pha- 
riſce and the Publican, how amiable does 
humility appear in the one, © who, 
e ſtanding afar off, and not lifting up 0 
** much. as his eyes unto heaven, ſmote 
* upon his breaſt, and ſaid, God be mer- 
* ciful unto me, a ſinner ! Eſpecially 
when compared with the pride of the 
Phariſee, who ſtood boaſting of his me- 
rit to his Maker, and confidently prefer- 
ring himſelf before his fellow-creature: 


Again, when his diſciples were contend- 
ing 
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ing for pre-eminence, © Jeſus called a 
c little child unto him, and ſet him in 
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e the midſt of them, and ſaid, verily 1 


* ſay unto you, except ye be converted 
* from this ſpirit of ambition, and be- 
* come as humble as little children, ye 
< ſhall not enter into the kingdom of hea- 
* yen.” Our Saviour did not teach what he 
did not practiſe : he condefcended even 
to waſh the feet of his diſciples, with this 
particular view, that he might teach us 


by his example to be humble in our be- 


haviour towards one another, © Ye call 
me,” ſays he, Maſter and Lord, and ye 
« ſay well; for fo I am: if 1 then, your 
Lord and Maſter, have waſhed your 
feet, ye ought alſo to waſh one ano- 
e ther's feet: for I have given you an 
example, that ye ſhould do as I have 
done unto you.” But indeed the whole 
life of Chriſt, was one continued leſſon 
of humility; and certainly in thoſe, who 
profeſs to be followers of the meek and 
lowly Jeſus, nothing can be more inde- 
cent than pride; nothing more becoming 
than lowlineſs of mind. 

In the goſpel, „no virtue has more 
2 SOD promiſes made to it of a glo- 
< rious reward, than humility, Bleſſed 
are 
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« are the poor in ſpirit,” ſays our Saviour, 
« for theirs is the kingdom of - heaven.” 
By which we are not to underſtand, that 
one ſingle virtue will qualify us for hea- 

but humility is ſo cloſely connected 
wich the other virtues, and leads ſo ne- 
ceſſarily to them, that where this prevails 
in full perfection, the reſt cannot be 
wanting. A man, that is thoroughly 
humble, will of courſe be ſubmiſſive to 
God, and. obedient to his commands z he 
will be ſober, mild, equitable, and mer- 
citul: and whoever is thus humble is 
truly bleſſed; becauſe he is entitled to 
the happineſs of God's heavenly kingdom. 
One would think it might perſuade us all 
to lay aſide inſolence and pride, and a- 
ſpire after unfeigned humility in heart 
and life, when we are aſſured from the 
greateſt authority, that the time will ſhort- 
I come, when he that exalterh himſelf 
ſhall be abaſed, and he that humbleth 
himſelf ſhall be exalted. 

I proceed now, in the third and laſt 
place, to point out the method we ihould 
take, in order to attain this excellent vir- 
tue, The great point 1s, to Know our- 
iclves z and form a uſt eſtimation of our 
own worth, that we neither {well with 

vanity, 
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vanity, nor ſink into mean-ſpiritedneſs, 
And the way to Know this, is to ſtudy 
ourſelves with impartiality and diligence, 


to examine our conduct, to deſcend into 


our hearts, and ſearch narrowly thoſe hid- 
den receſſes, into which none can enter be- 
ſides God and ourſelves. But we are moſt 
of us apt to exceed, rather than to fall 
ſhort in our ſentiments concerning our- 
ſelves: and we ſhould guard with the 
greateſt caution againſt that error, to 
which our nature is moſt inclined. 

That we may be humble with regard 
to our ſenſe and virtue, we ſhould frequent- 
ly attend to the miſtakes we have been 


guilty of, to the blindneſs of our minds, 


and the faults and errors we are every 
day committing. We ſhould conſider 
well, how often perverſe diſpoſitions pre- 
vail in our hearts, and betray us into 
indecencies of diſcourſe and behaviour; 


how weak we find our good reſolutions, 


how caſy to be overcome by a preſſing 
temptation, and what a great mixture of 
ſelfiſhneſs and vanity there commonly 1s 
in thoſe actions for which men commend 
us, and for which we are apt to applaud 
ourſelves : we ſhould purſue theſe reflec- 


tions with the utmoſt ingenuity and care, 
afraid 
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afraid leſt our hearts ſhould deceive us 
into a vain opinion of our own excellence. 

Whatever good qualities we may poſ- 
ſeſs, we ſnould be mindful from whence 
they were derived to us: perhaps we had 
never attained them, had it not been for 
the inſtructions and counſels of our fel- 
low- creatures. Be that as it will, it is 
certain, the little excellence we have, 
« deſcended from above, from the Fa- 
„ther of lights, from whom cometh e- 
very good and perfect gift.“ We have 
no good which he has not wrought in 
us; we have done no good which he did 
not give us the power to perform. In 
hort, we can boaſt of nothing but what 
we have received, of nothing but what 
ought to remind us of our dependence 
and obligations. Every degree of virtue; 
every valuable endowment we owe to the 
free goodneſs of God, who beſtowed them 
upon us; not to fill us with vanity, but 
that with them we ſhould glorify his 
name, and ſerve our generation. 

If we accuſtom ourſelves to theſe reflec- 
tions, they may keep us from being proud 
ofour virtuous and religious improvements. 
With regard to rank and fortune, weſhould 
conſider, that theſe things donot renderany 

Vor. VII, E man 
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man at all the more excellent ; that they 
are frequently enjoyed by the vileſt of 
mankind ; that wealth is precarious; and 
that death will ſoon put an end to all out- 
ward diſtinctions. Nor ſhall we be lift- 
ed up at the thought of a little fame and 
110 reputation, if we reflect, that this de- 
11 pends upon the opinions of men, than 
1 which, the winds are not more uncer- 
1 tain; that they, who commend us, know 
in compariſon but little of us; and that 
| _—_ both we, who are praiſed, and they who 
34 praiſe us muſt ſoon die and ſink into 
oblivion, As -to advantages of body, 
ſuch as beauty and ſtrength, we ſhould 
remember, that a flower excels us the 
1 one, and a brute in the other; and that 
140 a fit of ſickneſs may, or elſe age and death 
Wb certainly will deprive us of them both. 
1-418 And indeed with regard to all outward 
| 
| 


0 things, if we are duly ſenſible how mean 
1 they are in their own nature, how liable 
Wl! | — change, decay, and corruption, how 
; precarious and ſhort in their continuance, 
we ſhall be aſhamed to value ourſelves 
Wi highly upon them. Our pride is wholly 
= owing to our ſtupidity and ignorance; 
1 and, in proportion as we improve in goo 
| enſe, 
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ſenſe, we ſhall alſo improve in lowlineſs 
of mind. 
But it is not enough that we entertain 


a moderate opinion of ourſelyes; for, to 


compleat the character of humility, it is 
alſo required that we do juſtice to others, 
when we conſider ourſeves in compariſon 
with them. In order to attain this branch 
of humility, we ſhould often call to mind 


in how many reſpects we agree with the 
reſt of mankind. © We are all the off- 


« ſpring of one and the ſame Parent, 


% partake of the ſame nature, have the 
« like fleſh and blood,” the like reaſon, 
ſenſe, and affections, and are equally 
ſubje&& to accidents and death. And 
ſhall we deſpiſe any human creature, who 
reſembles us ſo nearly; who is of the 
lame family with ourſelves, and whom 
nature has placed upon a level with us 
in ſo many important reſpects? Again, 
in thoſe inſtances wherein we differ from 
our fellow-creatures, we ſhould be care- 
ful not to overlook their merit, and our 


own defects; nor to magnify their de- 


fects, and our own merit, Is your 
tortune ſuperior to your neighbour's ? 
Perhaps he excels you in ſenſe and 
diſcretion, You think you are a wiſer 

E 2 man 
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man than he; not to ſay, you judge in 
your own cauſe, perhaps you are inferior 
to him in humility and virtue, He has 
ſome faults, from which you are free; 
and is not he free from ſome faults, of 
which you are guilty? Your triends 
have given you ſome cauſe to be diſpleaſ- 
ed; and do you think your friends have 
not many things to excuſe in you? You 
have laid them under great obligations; 
but poſſibly they have performed ſervices 
for you of equal importance, or would 
have done ſo, had it been in their power. 
If, laying aſide all fooliſh prepoſſeſſions 
in our own favour, we ſhould learn to 
weigh theſe things in the fair and equal 
balance of reaſon, it might go a great 
way towards curing us of our inſolence, 


and forming in us the habits of hu- 


mility. 

When our obſervation 1s confined to 
ſuch as are below us, we are apt to {well 
with vanity and pride; but it will help 
to check this humour, if we turn our 
eyes now and then towards thoſe that ex- 
cel us, and compare ourſelves impartial- 
ly with them. If I am ſuperior to ſome 
of my tellow-creatures, there are others 


as much ſuperior to me 1n the ſame re- 
ſpects. 
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ſpects. And it is plain, whatever treat- 
ment I may reaſonably deſire from thoſe 
above me, the ſame I owe to ſuch as are 
below me. There is therefore a good 
deal of ſenſe in what is commonly laid, 
that we ſhould go out into the world, in 
order that we may learn to know ourſelves. 
For though it may ſeem ſome what ſtrange, 
that a man ſhould go abroad to get ac- 
quainted with himſelf; yet if no man 
truly knows himſelf, who is not free from 
arrogance and vanity, it 1s certain this 1s 
no improper method to attain that moſt 
uſeful and neceſſary ſcience. Pride is 
moſt apt to grow in the ſhade, and flou- 
riſhes wonderfully in a recluſe life, where 
men ſeldom converſe with any thing bet- 
ter than themſelves. But when we en- 
large our views, and find in the world 
many that outſhine us far in thoſe very 
things of which we are proud ; this, or 
nothing, will teach us to be humble and 
modeſt. 

If your office or profeſſion is more ho- 
nourable than that of your neighbour; 
yet his may be equally uſeful to the 
world, and even neceſſary to your own 
ſupport. And it would ill become you 
to deſpiſe or inſult any man for the mean- 

E 2 neſs 
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neſs of his ſtation, who diligently purſues 
any juſt employment, that is calculated 
for promoting the loweſt intereſt of man- 
kind. All the parts of human ſociety, 
whether leſs or more honourable, have a 
mutual dependence among themſelves, 
like the members of the ſame body; and 
therefore ought to maintain a mutual re- 
gard and value for each other: high and 
low, rich and poor, are bound together 
by reciprecal ties. None of the ranks of 
life can well ſubſiſt without the reſt; and 
each by different ways are ſubſervient to 
the common good. You are not the 
head, perhaps; but ſuppoſe you were: 
„The head cannot ſay to the hands, I. 
have no need of you; nor to the feet, 
© I have no need of you.” God, who 
appoints to every man his ſtation, placed 
you where you are; not that you ſhould 
treat your inferiors as your ſlaves; but 
that you ſhould employ your ability in 
protecting and cheriſhing them. This 1s 
the generous and manly part : this 1s the 
end for which he gave you the pre- emi- 
nence; and you will degrade yourſelf, 
and forfeit his favour, whenever you act 


contrary to it. 
Did 
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Did we often revolve ſuch ſentiments 
in our minds, they would gradually work 
in us a humble diſpoſition. It will alſo 
be of ſervice, it we attend to thoſe of our 
acquaintance, whoſe lives are adorned 
with this lovely accompliſhment. From 
their examples we may beſt learn the 
amiableneſs of humility, and ſhall paſs 
inſenſibly from love to imitation. 

To all this we ſhould add, ſincere 
prayer to Almighty God the fountain of 
goodneſs, that he would ſucceed our en- 
deavours, and clothe us with unfeigned 
humility: or, in the words of the Son of 
Sirach: O Lord, Father and God of 
e my life, give me not a proud look; 
but turn away from thy ſervant always 
* a haughty mind,” 
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ON. THE LOVE OF ENEMIES, 


MATTHEW v. 44. 


But I ſay unto you, love your enemies. 


OST evident it is, that the actions 

and qualities of men are in their 

own nature widely different; and not only 
different, but oftentimes contrary to each 
other. Good and evil, virtue and vice, 
are eſſentially as oppoſite as pain and 
E 5 pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, light and darkneſs. If there- 
fore ſome actions and qualities are ne- 
ceſſarily approved; others muſt neceſſarily 
be diſapproved : if ſome are naturally 
amiable; others muſt be naturally odi- 
ous. And ſince our faculties can neither 
alter their proper objects, nor make them 
appear otherwiſe than they are; they muſt 
needs affect our minds accordingly. It is 
not then in our power to approve baſe 
actions, or be pleaſed with vicious cha- 
racters. More particularly, if men are 
unjuſt and injurious; we cannot poſſibly 
eſteem them as ſuch. On the contrary, 
we muſt unavoidably diſlike and condemn 
them in that reſpect. And ſuppoſing 
this to be the caſe of our enemies; we 
cannot love them, in this ſenſe of the 
word; nor, by conſequence, be required 
ſo to do. It is a contradiction to nature 
and reaſon, that we ſhould think well of 
them; or regard them with eſteem and 
complacency. We may indeed and 
ought to acknowledge and value ſuch 
good qualities as they are really poſſeſſed 
of; but conſidered as unreaſonable and 
injurious, we muſt diſlike and diſeſteem 
them, and cannot do otherwiſe. We 
cannot ſee other men wronged and ill-uſed 

without 
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without a ſenſible diſpleaſure ;; and we 
never fail to blame the authors of it. 
But when ſuch wrongs are done to our- 
ſelves, and we feel them as well as ſee 
them; there is ſtill a greater neceſſity for 
blaming and condemning the, doers or 
them. g 

By that love then which is required 
towards our enemies, we are not to un- 


derſtand the love of eſteem or compla- 


cency, which in ſome reſpects is unrea« 
ſonable and impoſſible ; but that of be- 
nevolence or good-will. An unfeigned 
affection prompting us to with well to all 
mankind, whatever their deſerts or de- 
merits may be; and diſpoſing us to do 
ſuch good offices as come fairly within our 
power, even to our enemies: to return 
good for evil, kindneſſes for injuries, be- 
nefits for provocations: to endeavour 
ſincerely to promote their welfare, with- 
out regard to character or conduct; and 
to remember the obligations of humanity 
and charity even to thoſe who notorioully 
violate both: in ſhort, however we may 
blame their actions, condemn their beha- 
viour, and deteſt their proceedings; to 
ſeek their good nevertheleſs, and cordi- 
ally to conſult their advantage, This 1s 
E 6 not 
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not only practicable, but ſtrictly con- 
formable to the rules of right reaſon, as 


will be ſhewn afterwards. In the mean 


time it plainly appears, .not only from 
the nature of the thing, but from thoſe 
beneficent acts, and kind offices, ſpecifi- 
ed in the words following my text, that 
the duty here required is to be thus un- 


derſtood. For no mention do we find of 
any thing ſignifying approbation, good 


opinion, eſteem, or complacency ; but 
only of ſuch things as are the natural 
fruits and effects of ſincere benevolence. 
Love your enemies, bleſs them that 
* curſe you, do good to them that hate 
vou, and pray for them which deſpite- 
“fully uſe you and perſecute you“ And 
this explanation is further confirmed in 


the verſe following, which refers us to 


the example and imitation of our hea- 
venly Father. For though God is kipd 


and gracious to all; ſhowering down His 


bleſſings, without diſtinction, on the 


teem they can never obtain: ſo far from 


<« juſt and on the unjuſt;“ yet the latter 
are ever diſpleaſing and offenſive to him, 
and the objects of his juſt indignation. 
He is bountiful to the wicked, his pro- 
felled enemies; but his favour and el- 


it, 
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it, that they are an abomination to him, 
and their ways deteſtable in his ſight. If 
they continue ſuch, they will finally be 
deſtroyed ; but at the ſame time, God is 
ſo far from having pleaſure in their death 
and deſtruction; that he earneſtly ſeeks 
their recovery, and deſires their welfare. 
So plain, and juſt, and neceſſary, is the 
diſtinction before us, between that love 
which conſiſts in benevolence, and that 
which conſiſts in complacency and eſteem. 
And yet by confounding and mixing 
theſe ideas, we are very apt to entertain 
wrong notions of this duty ; to miſrepre- 
ſent it to ourſelves and others, and mag- 
nify the difficulty of putting it in prac- 
tice. In ſhort, as men appear to us in 
their actions and characters, ſo we muſt 
unavoidably think of them; and if we 
judge of them according to truth, equity, 
and candor, we are fo far acquitted, 
But whatever their actions and conduct 
may be ; whatever grounds we may find 
tor eſteem or diſeſteem; whether they be 
juſt, or injurious z peaceable, or turbu- 
. lent; kind, or cruel; we are bound to 
wiſh them well, and to make uſe of all 
proper means, methods, and opportunt- 
ties, of befriending them, 

Let 
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Let it be further obſerved, that howe- 
ver the precept in the text be underſtood; 
it evidently diſallows, and utterly ex- 
cludes, all kinds of revenge and retalia- 
tion, That fixed principle of benevo- 
lence, that conſtant diſpoſition to do 
good, which are manifeſtly implied in it, 
cannot pofſibly admit of any purpoſes or 
intentions of doing evil, on any occaſion, 
or any provocation. It is true indeed, 

that neither the prevention, nor the repa- 
ration of injuries are inconſiſtent with this 
divine rule. As we may innocently and 
reaſonably guard againſt them, ſo we may 
lawfully propoſe due ſatisfaction; pro- 
vided we aim at nothing further than 
righting ourſelves, without any malicious 
view, or revengeful deſign. We are al- 
lowed to provide for our own ſafety, and 
preſerve our own juſt rights; and may 
make uſe of ſuch means as are re- 
quiſite for theſe ends: but repairing of 
injuries is one thing, and returning them 
another. The one is perfectly conſiſtent 
with the benevolence here required ; the 
other a direct violation of it. I add, 

that however we may fail of obtaining 
reparation ;' this will juſtify no degree of 


Ul-will; much leſs any thoughts or inten- 
tions 
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tions of revenge. For as our duty has 
no dependence on any ſuch events; ſo 
neither is our diſpolition to be influenced 
by them. 

Our benevolent affections, and good 
offices, are not then to be obſtructed by 
injuries and 1]|-treatment. We ſee our 
enemies are entitled to our good-will, e- 
ven when they have loſt their own. Their 
conduct, be it what it will, cannot alter 
our rule, nor cancel our obligations; 
which require us to be well- affected to- 
wards the greateſt evil doers, and ever 
ready to promote their good. We are 
not bound indeed to ſet enemies on a le- 
vel with friends. Equal meaſures of be- 
nevolence cannot be due; neither are they 
required: but however it may differ in 
degree, or whatever precedence be allow- 
ed; it muſt be extended to the former as 
well as the latter, and demonſtrated in act 
and deed on all proper occaſions. Nei- 
ther the engagements of friendſhip, nor 
proximity of blood, muſt engroſs our af- 
fections and good offices; which are due, 
in proportion, to every part of mankind, 
enemies not excepted. 

To make this appear, I ſhall proceed 
to ſhew briefly the grounds of this duty, 

and 
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and the obligations incumbent on us to 
obſerve and practiſe it. This, I think, 
will be ſufficiently done, by ſetting forth 
the reaſonableneſs, the excellence, and 
the advantage of it. For on theſe grounds, 
enforced by divine authority, the duty 
ſtands; and from thence our obligations 
ariſe. Of the reaſonableneſs of this duty 
there would be little or no occaſion for 
proof; were not men ſo prone to conſult 
their paſſions, inſtead of their underſtand- 
ings. For moſt evident it is, that return- 
ing injuries for injuries, enmity for en- 
mity, can never poſſibly be juſtified to 
the impartial reaſon of our own minds, 
Have ill offices been done us? Have we 
been hardly uſed, and injuriouſly treated, 
without provocation, and without cauſe ? 
Be it ſuppoſed ; what follows? Doubt- 
leſs we may juſtly blame and condemn 
ſuch proceedings. But what then? If 
others have acted wrongfully ; can this 
be a reaſon for our acting fooliſhly? If 
they have been unreaſonable and perverſe, 
muſt we needs follow their example ? To 
do evil deſignedly, on any occaſion, 1 
undoubtedly folly at leaſt, becauſe it 
means nothing ; that 1s, nothing but 


miſchief; which, of itſelf, can never be 
a ra- 
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a rational motive. If it were only acting 
in vain, and to no end; it would be ma- 
nifeſtly abſurd: but it goes further; it is 
acting to a bad purpoſe, and producing 
an effect worſe than nothing. It is not 
only loſt labour, and fruitleſs employ- 
ment ; but 1s really going backwards, 
and counterworking the ends of nature 
and Providence. In ſhort, it is doing 
that very thing, which a wiſe man will 
always endeavour. to prevent, as far as 
lies in his power. For what can be more 
agreeable to reaſon and wiſdom, than to 
keep evil, as much as poſſible, out of 
the world; and when it is in, to uſe all 
proper means to drive it out? Inſtead 
of this, as enmity lets it in; ſo revenge 
Keeps it there, and propagates it. The 
one opens a door for it; and the other 
holds it open and widens it. 

But perhaps it may be ſaid, that re- 
turning of injuries does promote a real 
end, and that a deſirable one; foraſmuch 
as it gratifies a natural paſſion. I anſwer, 
that nature diſowns any ſuch paſſion. The 
paſſion truly natural, is univerſal benevo- 
lence; to anſwer which is the nobleſt 
gratification; and to obſtruct it, the 
greateſt detriment. And though anger 

be 
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be truly natural, yet it never was intended 
for any ſuch purpoſe. The true uſe and 
intent of it, are the repelling of injuries ; 
not the revenging of them. And when- 
ever that affection carries men this length, 
it is always groſsly corrupted. It may 
be further urged, that all injuries and 
wilful wrongs are actions of ill deſert, 
and criminal in their own nature; and, 
by conſequence, ought in reaſon and e- 
quity to be puniſhed accordingly. Be 
this allowed; ſuch actions are indeed 
juſtly puniſhable : but by whom? Not 
by us; who neither know how to do it; 
nor have any right to undertake it: but 
by Him ſurely, © to whom vengeance 
belongeth ;” and who alone is qualified 
to execute it rightly, Beſides, this is a 
dangerous plea, and may eaſily recoil 
upon our own heads. If we inſiſt rigo- 
rouſly on the puniſhment of all wrongs 
and indignities ; do we not, in effect, pals 
ſentence againſt ourſelves? For have we 
not all frequently and grievoully offended 
the Divine Majeſty? And do we not 
therefore continually ſtand in need of his 
mercy and forgiveneſs ? On this account, 
we ought to take ſpecial care that we do 
not preclude our only plea, and ee 

the 
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the foundation of all our hopes. Eſpe- 
cially ſince we are aſſured, that what 
meaſure we mete ” to our fellow. creatures, 
will be meaſured to us again by our com- 
mon Creator, and ſupreme Judge. 
Moreover; Benevolence and huma- 
nity are always reaſonable; and, by 
conſequence, ever due to the whole ſpe- 
cies. Whenever we have a fair oppor- 
tunity of doing good, it is always fit to 
be done; nor can any thing releaſe us 
from the obligation. To communicate 
and promote happineſs, is certainly act- 
ing to the beſt purpoſe, and producing 
the moſt worthy effects that we are capa- 
ble of. Whatever wrongs we may have 
ſuſtained; they can never be returned in 
kind without a violation of our own duty, 
and a participation of our enemies? guilt; 
nor indeed without doing wrong to our- 
ſelves, and debaſing the dignity of our 
nature. In ſhort, right reaſon can never 
conſent to the doing of evil; nor allow 
men to decline doing good, when fit op- 
portunities offer. However they may be 
injured or provoked; the rule of truth 
remains the ſame, and muſt be obſerved. 
Paſſion is a blind guide; and unleſs it be 
checked and controlled by reaſon, is ſure 
to 
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to lead them aſtray, and involve them i in 
guilt and miſery. 

I proceed to conſider the excellence of 
this duty. Though all duties are reaſon- 
able; yet they may not be, neither are 
they, of equal dignity. General benevo- 
lence is general virtue; the true principle 
of a rational mind, and the great ſupport 
and ofnament of ſociety. But in benevo- 
lence towards enemies there 1s additional 
worth, peculiar grace and glory. This 
raiſes men's minds, and exalts their aftec- 
tions to the ſublimeſt pitch. It is not 
only excellent, as it is leſs common and 
more difficult than other virtues ; but as 
it is in itſelf intrinſically great and god- 
like. It denotes in a particular manner 
the liberty, the power, the prerogative 
of the mind; the dominion of reaſon, 
and the conqueſt of paſſion. It denotes 
good order and government of ſpirit; a 
facred regard to truth, and an invincible 
affection for peace: for peace both 
within and without, public and: private; 
for eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of a man's 
own breaſt, maintaining the harmony of 
the world, and promoting the glory of 
its great Governor. But the excellence 
of this virtue more eſpecially appears 
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from its peculiar conformity to the divine 
example. By loving and befriending our 
enemies, we become imitators of God's 
univerſal goodneſs; and in the nobleſt 
ſenſe, „children of our Father which is 
in heaven ;”” who, as we read in the verſe 
following the text, © maketh his fun to 
« riſe on the evil and on the good, and 
« ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the un- 
« juſt,” His bleſſings are ſcattered pro- 
miſcuouſly, and without diſtinction, on 
friends and enemies, the righteous and 
the wicked. And not only the common 
bleflings of life are thus communicated ; 
but for us all, even © while we were fin- 
ners, and when we were enemies,” he 
eraciouſly provided the means of recon- 
ciliation and redemption, and © ſent his 


Son to be the propitiation for our ſins,” 
And what a pattern has our Redeemer 


likewiſe ſet us of this divine virtue? He 
has ſhewn greater love, and greater 
triendſhip to his enemies, than any other 


perſon ever did, or ever could do, even 


to the deareſt friends : to enemies fierce 
and cruel, obſtinate and implacable; and 
who impiouſly deprived him of that life, 
which was both employed, and laid down, 
for their ſakes, In a word, for his ene- 
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mies he lived and died ignominiouſly, and 
wretchedly; in pain and poverty, miſery 
and torment. Thus was his precept 
fully exemplified in his own practice; 
who thereby ſhewed us, that the greateſt 
abhorrence of ſin is perfectly conſiſtent 
with the greateſt kindneſs and compaſſion 
for ſinners. 

- Laſtly; I proceed to take notice of 
the advantages and benefits which re- 
dound from the practice of this duty, 
And moſt evident they are, both in re- 
ſpect of ſociety, and every individual. 
It is not perhaps eaſy to determine whe- 
ther greater miſchief be done to ſociety 
by the beginners of enmity, or the fo- 
menters of it: but without queſtion it 
ſuffers greatly from both; who are an- 
{werable between them for the moſt and 
the worſt evils that infeſt human life. 


However, ſince the ſtate of man- 


kind is ſuch, that many men are, and 
will be unjuſt and injurious; it would 
doubtleſs be of infinite ſervice to the 
public, if the precept in the text was ge- 
nerally obſerved and practiſed. Innume- 
rable ho feuds, contentions, animoſi- 
ties, would be hereby either prevented, 
or ſoon ſtopped. Such a habit, ſuch a 

diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition, when rooted in the minds of 
men, would grow up into a firm bank 
againſt the overflowings of ill-will, and 
the inundations of ſtrife. The wrongs 
that were done would ſlide away gently, 
without ſpreading, or giving much diſ- 
turbance to the community; and in a lit- 
tle time be ſwallowed up and loſt in the 
wide ocean of charity. And as to the 
private advantages ariſing from the diſ- 
charge of this duty, they are manifeſtly 
great and unqueſtionable. For, not to 
repeat what has been already mentioned, 


the peace and tranquillity of a man's own 


mind; benevolence is a natural and ne- 
ver- failing ſource of the pureſt pleaſure, 
and moſt ſincere ſatisfaction. And when 
it is exerciſed towards enemies, yields a 
delight of the higheſt and moſt heavenly 
nature. To conquer a wild affection, 
and quell a mutinous paſſion; to main- 
tain, againſt all oppoſition, the authority 
of religion, the empire of reaſon, and the 
majeſty of truth; affords a wiſe man 
more ſolid joys, and more durable 
triumphs, than all the world about him 
can equal. Though injuries may ſtrike 
him, or even wound him; yet theſe 
wounds never teſter, or corrupt, as in 
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the - caſe of an ill habit; but are eaſily 

and inſtantly healed by the balſamic vir- 
tue of his own mind. And moreover, 
they ſeldom either bring much ſmart with 
them, or leave a viſible ſcar behind them. 
To which muſt be added, that the great- 
eſt malevolence, cruelty, and rage, are 


hereby ſooneſt ſoftened, if not ſubdued ; 


as by a contrary diſpoſition they are in- 
creaſed and inflamed. The hardeſt hearts 
may relent, and be won, by patience, 
gentleneſs, and good-will; and the great- 
eſt enmity be converted into friendſhip. 
This virtue not only leſſens the number 
of enemies, but changes the very nature 
of them: not only diſarms, but civilizes.: 
not only mollifies their rugged diſpoſiti- 
ons, but melts them into kindneſs and 


and compaſſion. In ſhort, it directly 


tends to univerſal peace and good-will 
among men; and were it duly practiſed, 
would give a truer idea of the happineſs 
of heaven, than ever the world was yet 


bleſſed with; and contribute more than 


any thing elſe to render us, as far as hu- 
man infirmity will permit, “ perfect, as 
our Father which 1s in heaven is perfect.” 
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SERMON VI. 


THE "EXCELLENCE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR'S DOCTRINE. 
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JohN viI. 46. 


Never man ſpake like this man. 


HESE words were ſpoken of our 
1 blefled Saviour by certain officers, 
who had been ſent by the Phariſees and 
chief prieſts of the j 
him; but who, upon converſing with our 
Lord, and hearing ſome part of his doc- 
trine, not only deſiſted from all attempt 
againſt Rim, but returned to their maſt-rs 
Vol. VII. _—_— with 
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with this extraordinary character and 
commendation of him, that never man 
ſpake like him:” that they had never 
before heard any one deliver ſuch wiſe 
and excellent inſtructions, ſo rational and 

ure a doctrine, and ſo apt to convince 
and affect the mind, as this perſon, whom 
they ſuppoſed to be an impoſtor, had juſt 
now delivered to them. 

It is not my intention to conſider par- 
ticularly what that diſcourſe of our Savi-. 
our was, which made ſo great an impreſ- 
fion on the minds of theſe officers ; but 
what I propoſe, is to take occaſion from 
hence to ſpeak ſomewhat in general con- 
cerning the excellency of. that doctrine 
which our bleſſed Lord delivered to the 
world; to ſhew how truly it deſerves the 
approbation of men, and upon what ac- 
counts 1t 1s to be preferred to the teach- 
ing of any, who appeared in the charac- 
ter either of philoſophers, or prophets, 
or inſtitutors of religion before him. 

For evincing the excellency of our Sa- 
viour's doctrine, I ſhall firſt conſider what 
the great deſign propoſed by it is, and 
then new that this moſt worthy and excel- 
lent deſign has been proſecuted by our Lord 


by methods the moſt proper and effectu- 
al, 
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al, and ſuch as give his inſtitution a great 
advantage above the ſchemes and inſtitu- 
tions of "philoſophers, and all the other 
teachers and inſtructors of mankind. 
Whoever looks into the Goſpel, will 
eaſily perceive that the great end propo- 
ſed by the Author of it, is the reforma- 
tion of men, and the improving them in 


all virtue. Our Lord himſelf declares, 


that © he came to call ſinners to repent- 
ancez” to correct every thing that is a- 
miſs in the tempers and manners of men, 
and to enzage them to an univerſal puri- 
ty both in heart and life. In another 
place, he ſays that“ he came not to de- 
* ſtroy the law and the prophets, but to 
« fulfil them ;” that he did not intend in 
the religion which he was about to inſti- 
tute, to diſſolve any of the natural and 
moral obligations which were laid upon 


men before his appearance; but that, on 


the contrary, he deſigned to confirm and 
reinforce theſe obligations, to perfect the 
deſign of © the law and the prophets,” 

by nculcating the doctrines of piety and 
virtue, and urging the practice of them 
in the moſt effectual manner upon man- 
kind, The Apoſtles have given us the 


{ame notion of the deſign of the Chriſtian 


2 inſtitution, 
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inſtitution, with that which was delivered 
by our Saviour himſelf, Thus St. Paul 
informs us, that © the grace of God that 
bringeth ſalvation,” by which he means 
the ſalutary doctrine of the Goſpel, © hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching us, 
that denying ungodlineſs and worldly 
<« luſts, we thould live ſoberly, righteouſ- 
ly, and godly in this preſent world.” 
St. John declares, that “ the purpoſe of 
the Son of God's manifeſtation in the 
« fleſh,” of his doctrine and life in this 
world, was that he might deſtroy the 
works of the devil;” that he might re- 
move from among men all idolatry, cor- 
ruption, and vice; and that in the room 
thereof, he might plant all virtue and 
goodneſs among them. And the Apoſtle 
Peter tells us, that“ God having raiſed 
up his Son Jeſus, ſent. him to bleſs us 
< in turning away every one of us from 
our iniquities.” Theſe are ſuch clear 
and full declarations, as leave no room 
to doubt of the true intention of Chriſti- 
anity. Every one that impartially conſi- 
ders them, muſt be ſatisfied that our Sa- 
viour deſigned by means of his religion 
to purify and reform our nature, and to 


make 
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make mankind ſincerely and univerſally 
holy and virtuous. 

Now this noble end our Saviour pro- 
ſecuted by the wiſeſt and beſt means that 
have ever been propoſed for effecting it; 
and ſuch as, if well improved, will moſt 
certainly and eaſily bring it to pals. For 
making this appear, let us conſider, firſt, 

That the fundamental principles of pi- 
ety and goodneſs, which the light of na- 
ture moſt clearly taught, which the Phi- 
loſophers inculcated, and which Moſes 
and the Prophets delivered in their wri- 
tings, concerning the difference between 
moral good and evil; the nature of vir- 
tue and vice, and their reſpective tenden- 
cies; the being and attributes of God; 
his providence, and government of man- 
kind: that all theſe are repeated and 
publiſhed again in the revelation of the 
Goſpel, free from every mixture of error 
and ſuperſtition, and placed in ſuch a light 
a5 will be moſt apt to give them their 
full force and influence upon the mind. 
And this is certainly a circumſtance of 
conſiderable moment: for although the 
evidence of theſe great articles is ſo very 
ſtrong and obvious, that not only men 
ot reflection among the heathens, but 

F 3 the 
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the greateſt part of mankind have always 
had ſome belief and ſenſe of them; yet it 
is certain that they were held by the gene- 
rality of them, not in their genuine ſim- 
plicity, but obſcured and depraved by 
many errors and follies, which were more 
eſpecially blended with their notions and 
reaſonings about the Divine nature and 
perfections, concerning which they be- 
came © vain in their 1maginations,” and 
received ſuch monſtrous opinions as were 
the foundation of the groſſeſt idolatry, 
ſuperſtition, and immorality. And with 
regard even to the Jews, I think, it may 
be affirmed, that whatever improved no- 
tions, beyond what commonly prevailed 
among the heathens, were delivered to 
them concerning the Supreme Being, 
they were not yet ſo clear and full as to 
hinder their running very eaſily into nar- 
row and partial conceptions of him, as 
if his gocdneſs was confined to their na- 
tion, and they were the only people in 
the world that he had any concern for; 
and as if his preſence was limited to their 
temple, and no ſervices would pleaſe him 
which were not performed there; in con- 
ſequence of which, they became vain, 
and proud, and inſolent deſpiſers of the 


reſt 
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reſt of mankind; and moſt groundleſsly 
preſumed on the favour of God, even while 
they were committing the greateſti impieties. 
But now the doctrine of chriſtianity upon 
theſe firſt and moſt neceſſary points, is 
throughout rational and pure, being the 
ſum of all the wiſeſt apprehenſions which 
mankind have ever had concerning them, 
ſeparated from all their miſtakes, and de- 
livered with ſo much clearneſs and ſim- 
plicity, that it muſt eaſily approve itſelf 
to the mind, and if digeſted with any 
care, may be the ſure foundation of a wor- 
thy and good conduct; particularly, the 
repreſentation which it gives us of the 
attributes and perfections of God, his 
unity and ſpiritual nature, his almighty 
power, his infinite wiſdom and {ſupreme 
and univerſal dominion, his unlimited 
goodneſs and impartial juſtice, his per- 
fect purity and inflexible regard 29 Tir- 
tue; the repreſentation, I Tay, which 
the goſpel gives us of theſe divine attri- 
butes, is ſuch as reaſon muſt immediate- 
ly approve, and allow to be every way 
worthy of the ſupreme mind; and can- 
not tail to raiſe in all who ſeriouſly at- 
tend to it, the higheſt veneration, gra- 
titude, and love, towards this molt ado- 
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rable and excellent being, and effectual- 
ly reſtrain them both from idolatry and 
ſuperſtition, keeping them ſtedfaſt in 
the worſhip of the one true God, and 
leading them to ſeek his favour only by 
innocence and integrity of heart and 
life. 

There are other principles, of vaſt 
conſequence, for ſupporting the practice 
of virtue, which appeared ſomewhat 
doubtful to the moſt conſiderate perſons 
among the Heathens, and ſome of them 
even to the Jews, which are fully aſcer- 
tained and put beyond all doubt by the 
revelation of Chriſtianity. Such, for in- 
ſtance, are the great doctrines concerning 
the Immortality of the foul, and a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; which, 
whatever ſolid foundation they may have 
in nature and reaſon, were never ſo clear 
and manifeſt even to the Philoſophers of 
the greateſt name, but that they frequent- 
ly diſcovered an uneaſineſs about the 
truth of them, and that they wanted ſome 
ſtronger evidence for eſtabliſhing their 
minds in the firm perſuaſion and belief 
of them; and which were ſo ſparingly 
delivered in the ſacred books of the Law, 
that the reception which theſe doctrines met 

with, 
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with, which was indeed pretty general a- 
mong the Jews, eſpecially towards the 
concluſion of their ſtate, (though there 
was one numerous ſect of them, which 
always diſbeheved them) whenceſoever it 
was derived, could hardly have proceed- - 
ed from any notices of them. that were 
originally contained in their religion. 
But now the revelation of the Goſpel 
„ hath brought life and immortality to 
light:“ the doctrine of our Saviour 
hath extricated mankind from all thedark- 
neſs and perplexity which they were for- 
2erly in; with regard to a future life, 

hath opened and enlarged their proſpects 
beyond the grave, and given ſuch an aſſu- 
rance of another world, in which mankind. 
are to be inconceivably happy or miſerable, 
according to their good or bad conduct 
here, as may make all who attend to it 
acquieſce in a full expectation of this 
other world, and remove from their minds 
every ſuſpicion of its reality. Such like- 
wiſe is the doctrine concerning the effi- 
cacy of repentance, which, however cre- 
dible it may be upon principles of reaſon, 
and whatever ſtrong hope or perſuaſion 
ſeveral of the heathens had of the truth 
of it, ſeems to have been uncertain in: 
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the judgment even of ſome thinking men 
in the pagan world ? and much more in 
the opinion of the vulgar, if we may 


judge of their notions from their practice 


of endeavouring to appeaſe the wrath of 
God, and to procure his favour, not by 
the exerciſe of a true repentance, but by 
offering one ſort of ſacrifice after another 
to him, and by many ſuperſtitious ridi- 
culous rites which were altogether imper- 
tinent and ineffectual for the purpoſe, 
But now the efficacy of repentance is one 
of the cleareſt principles in the chriſtian 
inſtitution ; the declarations of our Lord 
and his Apoſtles are ſo expreſs and full 
upon this head, that every one who be- 
Iives them and knows himſelf to be a 
true penitent, muſt baniſh all doubts and 


fears about his being in a ſtate of ac- 


ceptance with God, "and rejoice in the 
ſure hope of the divine forgiveneſs and 
favour. After theſe, I may inſtance in 
another important principle of religion, 
which has received a great confirmation 
in the inſtitution of our Saviour, which 
is the doctrine of a divine aſſiſtance, ac- 
companying the endeavours of men in 
virtue. Of this aſſiſtance, it is certain 


that not only the Jews but the Heathens 
| had 
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had ſome notion and expectation ; for we 
find the philoſophers frequently hinting 
at it, and propoſing it as a motive and 
encouragement to virtue: but 1t can 
hardly be ſuppoſed that any of the hea- 
thens ever looked upon it as a thing more 
than probable, or which the goodneſs of 
the Detty and his love of virtue might 
incline him to grant to men. Whereas the 
doctrine of our Saviour has made ſuch 
a plain offer, and given ſuch a poſitive 
promiſe of it, that all who ſeriouſly ap- 
ply chemſelves to the practice of virtue, 
may depend that they will be ſupported 
in it; that God will go along with them 
in all their attempts to reform themſelves, 
and make their endeavours ſucceſsful. 
Now waoever conſiders how abſolutely 
neceſſary the belief of at leaſt ſome of 
thele principles is for promoting virtue 
among men, and the great influence 
which the belief of all of them mult have 
upon the practice of it, that a full and 
ſteady perſuaſion of the truth of them is 
enough to fortify a man againſt all poſſi- 
ble temptations to deſert his duty, and 
to make him adhere to it in the moſt dif- 
ſicult circumſtances; whoever, I fay, 
conſiders this, mult ſee that the imꝭitution 
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of our Saviour, by bringing theſe prin- 
ples out of the uncertainty in which they 
formerly lay, and ſettling them upon a 
ſure foundation, has done a moſt impor- 
tant ſervice to the cauſe of virtue, has 
provided much more effectually for its 
prevalence, and given it a vaſtly ſtronger 
ſupport and eſtabliſnment than any inſti- 
tution ever did before. 

The religion of our Saviour, more- 
over, ſuggeſts noble and powerful 
motives for engaging men to virtue, 
which are peculiar to itſelf, and which 
the world were never acquainted with 
before : I mean thoſe which ariſe from 
the infinite love of God, in ſending his 
only-begotten Son into the world, to 
make a revelation of his will to mankind, 
to propoſe and declare the terms of ac- 
ceptance with him, and to give us all 
neceſſary help and encouragement for 
coming up to theſe terms; and from the 
infinite condeſcenſion and love of our 
bleſſed Saviour, manifeſted in all that he 
did, taught, and ſuffered, for recovering 


us more effectually from our ſinful and 


miſerable condition, and bringing us to 
a ſtate of everlaſting perfection and hap- 


pineſs. Whoever attends to this new and 
wonderful 


F 
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wonderful ſcene of Divine love and good- 
neſs towards mankind, which the Goſpel 
has exhibited to our view, may certainly 
find force enough in it to fill him with all 
the ſentiments of the ſtrongeſt gratitude 
and love towards Almighty God, and 
our bleſſed Saviour; for producing in 
him the moſt chearful and univerſal obe- 
dience to the divine will ; for making him 
to abound in all the moſt noble acts of pie- 
ty, and in all the inſtances of the moſt 
generous and ſublime virtue. 

The poſitive inſtitutions and external 
rites of Chriſtianity contribute much bet- 
ter to the advancement of piety and vir- 
tue, than thoſe of any other religion have 
eve: done. Something of this fort ſeems 
to be neceſſary in every religion, both for 
continuing and propagating the profeſſi- 
on of it, and conveying the doctrines and 
principles of it with a ſtronger and more 
lively impreſſion into the minds of men. 
But the rites and forms of moſt of the 
religions which have ever been known in 
the world, inſtead of ſerving the intereſt 
of true religion, and promoting what 
mult be the end of it, have either had 
no relation to this purpoſe, or been un- 
2appily the means of prejudicing and de- 

feating 
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feating it. This is notoriouſly true of a 
great part, at leaſt, of the religious rites 
and cuſtoms of the Heathens, many of 
which were altogether fooliſh and ridicu- 
lous, and ſeveral of them flagrantly im- 
pious and immoral. Nor can it be de- 
nied, that the ceremonies and forms of 
the Jews, though originally very well in- 
tended, did always by the multiplicity 
and great variety of them, too much en- 
groſs the minds, and engage the attenti- 
on of that people, and came at laſt to 
ſhut out almolt all ſolid piety and good- 
neſs from among them. But now the 
poſitive and ritu: ll | precepts of Chriſtiani- 
ty are but few, and require nothing but 
what is very ſimplie and eaſy, and are all 
wiſely framed 255 ſecuring the main end 
of the Goſpel, and have the moſt direct 
and plain tendency to promote it. For 


what can be more proper to keep up in 


our minds a lively ſenſe of virtue, and to 
confirm and ſet us forward in the prac- 
tice of it, than to enter ourſelves into the 
ſocicty of Chriſtians, and take upon us 
the profeſſion of the Goſpel in an 2 
and folemn manner; to meet together a 

{ſtated times in religious aſſemblies, for 
worſhipping God by prayer and rhank: 


giving 
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giving; for receiving inſtructions in the 
great duties of our religion, and having 
the principles and motives of it ſtrongly- 
and affectionately inculcated upon us; 
and for commemorating the death of the 
great Founder of the Goſpel, and the be- 
nefits which we obtain by his appearance 
in the world. Theſe inſtitutions are ma- 
nifeſtly calculated for raiſing pious and 
good diſpoſitions in the hearts of men; 
and we cannot attend to them with 
judgment and true devotion, without 
perceiving the great benefit and uſe of 
them, in ſubduing our irregular deſires 


and inclinations, in preſerving us in a di- 


vine temper, and making us more expert 
and active in every part of our duty. 
Laſtly; The inſtitution of the Goſpel 
is completed, and perfectly fitted for the 
purpoſe of reforming mankind, by its di- 
vine ſanctions, or the confirm which 
it receives from the miracles of our Lord 
and his Apoſtles. The religion of our 
Saviour, in this reſpect, ſtands at leaſt 
upon a level with the inſtitution of Moſes, 
and the doctrines of all the moſt famous 
Prophets of the Old Teſtament, and has 
a great advantage above the inſtitutions 
of the antient Heathen legiſlators and 
philo- 
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philoſophers, whoſe doctrines and pre- 
cepts did indeed by their own light and 
evidence inſinuate themſelves into ſeveral 
inquiſitive and free minds; but for want 
of proper methods to propagate them, 
and a proper authority to enforce them, 
could never make any progreſs among 
the main body of men, Indeed the 
generality of the world have natural- 
ly ſo much levity and inconſtancy 
of mind, and for the moſt part labour 
under ſo much prejudice and corruption, 
that it is very difficult to fix their atten- 
tion even on the moſt noble and impor- 
tant objects, and to bring them fo far as 
to hearken ro a doctrine which, is per- 
fectly pure and holy, and much more to 
make them heartily conſent to it and live 
under its power and influence: ſo that 
whoever attempts to inſtru& and reform 
them, and would expect any great ſucceſs 
from his endeavours, mult find, if he can, 
ſome more powerful. means of engaging 
their attention, and influencing their- 
minds, than the wiſeſt and juſteſt reaſon- 
ing which he can ule with them, will be. 
Upon this account it was that the Jaw 
givers among the heathens endeavoured 


to found their inſtitutions upon the au- 
thority 
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thority of a divine commiſſion, which 
they knew was a thing that would natu- 
rally ſtrike the minds of men, and procure 
the greateſt and moſt univerſal reverence 
to their inſtructions and orders. Now 
what they falſly pretended to be, and for 
the moſt part ſo weakly, that none of 
any tolerable reflection was ignorant of 
the deceit, our Saviour proved that he 
really was : he ſhewed himſelf to be a 
divine teacher and lawgiver, by perform- 
ing, and enabling his Apoſtles likewiſe 
to perform, ſuch mighty works in con- 
firmation of his doctrine and precepts, as 
carried the plaineſt marks of the interpo- 
fition of heaven, and which no man could 
be ſuppoſed to do, * except God was 
with him.” This circumſtance muſt 
make a great impreſſion on the minds of 
all men, and give a full conviction, if 
any thing at all will, even to the moſt 
prejudiced and inconſiderate of the truth 
of his religion, and the obligation of his 
law, and of the great danger of rejecting 
and diſobeying them; according to that 
natural and obvious reflection of the Apo- 
ſtle, © How ſhall we eſcape if we neglect 
that great ſalvation, which at the firſt 
began to be ſpoken by the Lord, and 
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* was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard him; God alſo bearing them wit- 
* neſs, with ſigns and wonders, and with 
* diverſe miracles and gifts of the Holy 
* Ghoſt.” 

In this manner has our Saviour carried 
on and perfected the great deſign of his 
religion : thus has he laid a fure founda- 
tion for our practiſing all virtue, and af— 
forded us incomparably the greateſt ad- 
vantages for this purpoſe, that were ever 
granted to mankind. 

If then we would in any meaſure anſwer 
the obligations which Chriſtianity hath laid 
upon us, and make a proper improve- 
ment of the helps which it affords us for 
the practice of virtue, we mult not only 
keep ourſelves innocent and free from 
every prevailing ſin, but endeavour to 
become remarkable for all good qualities; 
we muſt not content ourſelves with any 
ſmall attainments in virtue, but be always 
forming ourſelves upon the example of 
Almighty God, and be in a continual 
progreſs towards the perfection of good- 
neſs: we muſt conlider ourtelves as de- 
ſigned, according to our Saviour's f1mi- 
litude, to be the light of the world" 
as perſons who are to diffuſe an enliven- 

ing 
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ing and ſalutary influence, and ſet a bright 
pattern to all around us; who are to a- 
dorn religion, and recommend it by our 
conduct to the approbation and love of 
mankind. This will be © to walk worthy 
« of the vocation wherewith we are called, 
© and to have our converſation ſuch as 
e becometh the goſpel of Chriſt;“ to 
make our practice bear a conformity to 
our notions and the principles by which 
we profeſs to be governed. And this is 
the only way in which we can make our 
profeſſion of chriſtianity turn to any va- 
luable account to us, When our cha- 
racter of chriſtians is no more than a 
name, it may indeed ſerve for a mark of 


diſtinction, and furniſh us with matter of 


talk and diſputation, and perhaps ſome- 
times be uſeful in promoting ſome low 
worldly deſigns; but except it be accom- 
pant ** with a ſuitable behaviour, it 
will be fo far from advancing our. ſpiri- 
tual intereſt, and increaſing our future 
happineſs, that with regard to theſe we 


mult ſuffer very greatly upon the account. 


of it, according to that moſt equitable 
and impartial rule of divine judgment, 
* to whomſoever much is given, of him 
much will be required ;” in conſequence 
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of which we are told, © the ſervant who 
e knows the will of his Lord, and pre- 
* pareth not himſelf, neither doth ac- 
* cording to his will, ſhall be beaten 
with many ſtripes.“ | 


S E R- 


SERMON VII. 


ON ANXIETY. 


MATTHEW vl. 34. 


Take no thought for the morrow. 


HIS is part of our Saviour's ſermon 

on the Mount; wherein he propo- 
ſed a ſhort ſum of Chriſtian doctrine, in 
oppoſition to the falſe maxims, and cor- 
rupt notions of morality, that then ob- 
tained in the world. And indeed, all the 
precepts he there laid down, though 


highly reaſonable in themſelves, were yet 
ſo 
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ſo diſtant from the common opinions and 
practice of the Jews, that we are not to 
wonder, if, as St. Matthew informs us, 
« when he had ended theſe ſay ings, the 
multitude was aſtoniſhed at his doctrine:“ 
for they had heard nothing like it from 
their teachers, the Scribes and Phariſees. 
And, perhaps, no one branch of it was 
more ſurpriſing to that worldly- minded 
people, immerſed deeply in the cares of 
life, and in a reſtleſs concern for earthly 
things, than the rule given by him in the 
text: Take no thought for the morrow,” 
A rule, which even to Chriſtian ears may 
ſcem ſomewhat harſh at firſt hearing; and 
will therefore deſerve to be a little ex- 
plained, in order to its becoming a ſure 
foundation of duty, and the proper ſub- 
ject of thoſe reaſonings and exhortations 
with which I propoſe to enforce it. 
„Take no thought for the morrow.“ 
The meaning of our Saviour in theſe 
words, cannot be, that we are to live at 
random, ſecure and careleſs of whatever 
may befall us; that we are not to look 
into the conſequences of our own, or o- 
ther men's actions, nor endeavour any 
ways to foreſee, and prevent approaching 


dangers; that we are to make no manner 
of 
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of proviſion for future events, to lay up 
nothing, and concern ourſelves about 
nothing, but what 1s preſent, and imme- 


diately before us: for this is no part of | 


the character either of a wiſe or good 
man, nor agreeable- to many other rules 
and directions given us in Holy Scrip- 
ture. Doubtleſs, ſagacity in diſcerning, 
ara prudent forecaſt towards declining 
evils, are not only allowable, but com- 
mendable qualities : frugality and dili- 
cence are certainly virtues : and therefore 
the prudent man 1s thus deſcribed by 
Solomon, that © he foreſeeth the evil, 
and hideth himſelf:“ and the ant is re- 
commended to u, as a pattern of provi- 
dence and parſimony; Go to the ant, 


* thou luggard, conſider her ways, and. 


e be wile.” 
Our Saviour's meaning plainly is, to 
forbid ſuch a care and concern for future 
accidents, as is attended with uneaſineſs, 
diſtruſt, and deſpondency; ſuch a degree 
of choughtfulnefs, as takes up, and de- 
jects, and diſtracts the mind. We are 
not too curiouſly to pry into the remote 
clues of things, nor to perplex and af- 
{lict ourſelves with the forethought of 
imagined dangers: we are not to guard 


againſt 
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againſt want, by an eager anxious purſuit 
of wealth, nor be ſo careful in providing 
ſupplies for the neceſſities of this life, as 
to forget that we are deſigned for another. 
In this ſenſe we are obliged © to take no 
thought for the morrow.” And indeed 
this is the ſenſe which the original natu- 
rally carries : for what our verſion renders 
by © taking thought,” is in the Greek, a 
word of much greater force.and compaſs, 
ſignifying a reſtleſs ſolicitude, and diſtrac- 
tion of thought ; and by © the morrow,” is 
not meant the very next day only, but, 
according to the import of the Eaſtern 
phraſe, all the time to come, any future 
event, at what diſtance ſoever. The de- 
ſign of the text therefore is, to prohibit 
all anxious and perplexing cares; whether 
as to the good things of life, the neceſſa- 
ries and firſt conveniencies of it, how we 
ſhall be furniſhed with them; or, whether 
as to the ill things, the poſſible dangers, 
1 and diſtant evils of life, how we ſhall 
1 bear them. 
It ſhall be my preſent buſineſs to ſhew 
1 both the evil, and the unreaſonableneſs of 
} | ſuch anxious thoughts ; and how little they 
i are to be juſtified, either in point of piety 
or prudence, 


1 Pf 3 „ wm dC. 


The 
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The evil of anxiety chiefly conſiſts in 
this, that it is always built on a ſecret 
diſtruſt of God's goodneſs towards us, 
and perpetual watchfulneſs over us. It 
hath indeed ſomewhat of the nature of 
infidelity; and therefore our Saviour ap- 
plies himſelf to thoſe who give way to it, 
under this form of addreſs : O ye of little 
faith!” Did we repoſe an entire confi- 
dence in God; were we thoroughly per- 
ſuaded, that he is as ready, as he is able, 
to do every thing that is needful for us, 
and that, without his permiſſion and ap- 
pointment, no ſnare can entrap us, no 
calamity can cruſh us, no evil can ap- 
proach to hurt us; had we always upon 
our minds a deep and lively ſenſe of theſe 
truths, it were impoſſible that a concern 
for future events ſhould much diſquiet 
us; we ſhould certainly, according to 


the advice of St. Peter, “ caſt our care 


upon God,” if we in good earneſt believed, 
that he * cared for us.” I do not ſay, 
that ſuch a perſuaſion would render us 
indifferent to all events, and wholly un- 
concerned at the probable approach of 


impending dangers; but it would in a 


O . 
good meaſure take off the edge and ſting 


of our forebodings; it would compoſe 
Vor. VII. G and 
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and calm us into a patient reſignation of 
ourſelves to the Divine will and appoint- 
ment; it would make us hope the beſt 
that there is room to hope in every caſe, 
and expect the worſt that could happen 
with tranquillity and evenneſs. 

By the light of nature we learn, God 
is infinitely wiſe and good: and what 
greater ſecurity can we "have, than to be 
under the protection of infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs? Ought we in reaſon to 
diſturb ourſelves with an eager deſire of 
poſſeſſing what infinite goodneſs ſhall be 
plealed to deny us ? Do we not 
know, and feel, that we depend upon 
God, originally, for what we are, and 
every moment for his continued preſer- 
vation? That © in him we live, move, 
and have our being?” And can we 
doubt, whether he, who gave us the 
greater gift, being itſelf, will afford us 
the leſs, "whatever is abſolutely requiſite 
to our well-being? The argument is 
ou? Saviour's : © Take no thought,” ſays 
he, © for your life, what ye ſhall eat; nor 
yet for your body, what ye ſhall put 
« on: is not the life more than meat, 


« and the body than raiment ?” 
The 
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The ſame plain leſſon we learn alſo 
from the obſervation of God's perpetual 


care and Providence over the ſeveral ranks ' 


of lower and leſs noble creatures; over 
the birds of the air, and the beaſts of the 
field, and the very plants that flouriſh on 
the face of the earth. *©* Theſe all wait 
upon him, who giveth them their meat in 
due ſeaſon.” He feeds them within, and 
he cloths them without, either uſefully, 
or ſplendidly, as ſeemeth beſt to him: 
his overflowing bounty ſupplies them with 
whatever is ſuitable to their natures and 
wants : he openeth his hand, and filleta 
al things living with good.” And fhall 
he, who provides thus liberally for infe- 
r10r beings, neglect any ways to take care 
of man, the heir of all his bleſſings, 
and Lord of the creation? Thus hath 
the ſame divine preacher, with admirable 
implicity and force, argued in the ſame 
chapter: © Conſider the fowls of the air” 
(ſays he) © for they ſow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
* your heavenly Father feedeth them : 
dare ye not much better than they? 
* And why take ye thought for raiment? 
* Conſider the lillies of the field, how 
* they grow: they toil not, neither do 
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< they ſpin; and yet I ſay unto you that 
% Solomon in all his glory, was not ar- 
ce rayed like one of theſe. Wherefore if 
“God fo clothe the graſs of the field, 
* which to day is, and to morrow is caſt 
< into the oven, ſhall he not much more 
« clothe you, O ye of little faith?“ 

But I proceed to obſerve, That an 
anxious concern for to-morrow, is as de- 
ſtitute of all pretences to wiſdom as good- 


A cenſure, that will not eaſily be al- 
lowed ! fince the looking forward to the 
probable events of things hath been ever 


eſteemed one of the firſt and chiefeſt in- 


ſtances of prudence. It hath ſo, and 
with good reaſon; when that ſagacity is 
employed in a proper manner, and with- 
in its due bounds; when it gives the 
mind a calm and clear foreſight of the 
difficulties it is likely to meet with, and 
leaves it at liberty, under that view, to 
prepare itſelf every way for the encoun- 
ter: but when it ſerves only to diſarm us 
of our courage, and to deprive us of our 
reaſon; to create vexations to us, and to 
multiply dangers; it is then the very 
folly of fooliſhneſs, as may appear from 
che enſuing reflections. For, firſt, ES 
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The taſk we ſet ourſelves in this caſe, 
is infinite and endleſs : and after all, will 
not anſwer the deſign, for which it is in- 


tended. He, who makes the uncertain 


events of futurity the object of his con- 
cern, has taken care to ſupply his mind 


with perpetual matter of diſquiet; has 


found a fruitful ſubject of uneaſineſs, 
which can never be exhauſted. The 
poſſible evils and calamitics of life are 
without number; and in vain therefore 
ſhould we attempt to reckon them up: 
or, could we number them, 1t would be 
a ſtill vainer attempt, to forecaſt with 
ourſelves particularly how we might a- 
void them. Did the affairs of this world 
proceed in an even and regular courſe, 
ſo that we might eaſily trace effects from 
their cauſes, and judge ſurely of the fu- 
ture by the preſent; it might be reaſon- 
able and prudent often to employ our 
thoughts and concern on times and things 
at a diſtance, and endeavour to foreſee, 
what were poſſible to be foreſeeen, in 
order to make the wiſeſt uſe and advan- 
tages of it. But alas! we have no ſure 
clue to guide us in ſuch ſearches as theſe: 
the events of life are to the utmoſt de- 


gree uncertain, and depend often on ſuch, 
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ſecret ſprings and motions, as lie without 
the reach of our obſervation ; and there- 
fore fall out often ſo croſsly, and ſo con- 
trary to common rules, that it is but loſt 
labour to draw long ſchemes beforehand, 
and form nice conjectures upon them. 
* I returned and ſaw under the fun” 
(lays a very experienced obſerver) © that 
e the race is not to the ſwift, nor the 
battle to the ſtrong, neither yet riches 
* to men of underſtanding, nor yet fa- 
„ your to men of ſkill; but time and 
chance happeneth to them all. 
There is ſcarce any man, perhaps, who 
1s not ſenſible, that the greateſt turns that 
have happened to him in his fortunes, 
have been owing to ſuch a ſet of conſpiring 
circumſtances, as he could not any ways 
have foreſeen, nor can yet account for: 
and few there are, I believe, who have 
not by the ſame happy co-incidence .of 
things, without their foreknowledge, or 
care, eſcaped great dangers. And what 
therefore is ſo very uncertain as future 
events are, ought not to be the object of 
any great concern or paſſion. But were it 
poſſible to gueſs at a remote event with ſome 


degree of aſſurance, yet it is impoſſible 


to know, whether we ourſelves ſhall live 
| t9 


SEES MP r 
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to ſee it. It may happen, as we preſage: 
but ere it happens, we may be ſnatched 
from the world; and that is all one to 
us, as if it were never to happen at all. 
And why then ſhould ſuch a ſhort-lived 
being as man, lengthen -his cares to no 


purpoſe? Why ſhould a creature of 


to- day, take thought for the mor- 
row?“ 

Either the evil we fear, will come, or 
it will not: if it will, then the ſaying of 
our Lord takes place, ſufficient for the 
day (that 1s, for the day of viſitation) 1s 
the evil thereof: it is time enough to 
bear it, when it doth befal us; but it is 
unpardonable folly to invite it to come 
and torment us before our time; to add 
imaginary to certain afflictions, and to 
ſuffer a thing a thouſand times over in 
our thoughts, becauſe we muſt once ſuf- 
ter 1t 1n reality. But if it will not come, 
then our fear of it is our only evil: and 
ſurely ſuch a fear is “ vanity and vexatt- 
on of ſpirit,” in the utmoſt propriety of 
the expreſſion. Anxiety of mind, there- 
tore, makes us feel a thouſand afflictions, 
which will never overtake us, and multi- 
plies thoſe which certainly will. And 
now can a worſe character poſſibly be 
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given of any thing, that ſets up for pru- 
dence? Nay, 

It not only multiplies evils, but takes 
away from us the power either to eſcape, 
or bear them; renders us incapable of 
uſing thoſe methods of prevention, which 
are requiſite to ward off the blow, or of ſuf- 
fering what we cannot prevent, with de- 


cency and patience. This is plain, that 
the worſt thing in the world to adviſe with 


in caſe of dangers, preſent or future, is 
a ſcared imagination: for that diſturbs 
and diſorders a man's thoughts to ſuch a 
degree, that he cannot calmly conſider 
what is fitteſt to be done, in order to 
avoid the thing he fears; and it deprives 
him alſo of that preſence and firmneſs of 
mind, which ſhould ſupport him under 
what 1s unavoidable. | 
Again, this concern for futurity robs 
us of all the eaſe and the advantages, 
which might ariſe from a proper and dil- 
creet uſe of the preſent moment. Cer- 
tainly, the greateſt pleaſure, on this ſide 
heaven, lies in an even and ſerene, a calm, 
compoſed, and ſteady mind; which is in- 
wardly at reſt, and, by conſequence, at 
leiſure to enjoy all outward comforts ; 


which hopes the beſt, and is prepared - 
| the 
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the worſt; enjoys the preſent, and is not 
anxiouſly concerned for the future. 


Such a temper of mind is the greateſt 


bleſſing God can beſtow upon a manz 


becauſe it gives a reliſh to all other 


bleſſings; and therefore the greateſt 
folly a man can be guilty of, is, to part 
with it upon any account, and to quit a 
certain tranquillity now, out of the vain 
fear of being robbed of it ſome time, 
or other. Further, 

It is very unreaſonable to diſquiet our- 
ſelves about diſtant evils; it often hap- 
pening that the preſence of the things 
themſelves, ſuggeſts better expedients, 
wiſer and quicker counſels to us, than all 
our wiſdom and forethought at a diſtance 
can do. © The morrow” (ſays our Lord) 
* ſhall take thought for the things of it- 


ſelf ;” that is, it ſhall bring along with it 
a power and ſtrength of mind anſwerable 
to its neceſſities, a frame of ſpirit every 


way ſuited to our circumſtances and oc- 
caſions. Thus ſickneſs (as one well ob- 
ſerves) doth of itſelf produce in us ſuch a 
temper, as is fitted to that trial; it makes 
us affect privacy and ſilence, which. con- 
duce to our recovery, and gives us ſuch 
a ſcriouſneſs, and readineſs to ſubmit to 
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good advice, as is agreeable to the dan- 
gers that attend it. And thus neceſſity 
and want infuſe into the ſoul that decen- 
cy of behaviour, that carefulneſs to watch 
proper opportunities, that courteſy and 
eloquence of ſpeech, which no premedi- 
tation can furniſh, and proves a kind of 
inſpiration. Trouble not thyſelf, there- 
fore, about what is to come: for when 
it is to come, it ſhall either find, or make 
thee ready to undergo it: © to morrow 
ſhall take thought for the things of itſelf;ꝰ 
and why then ſhouldſt thou be at a need- 
leſs expence of thought before-hand ? 
To conclude, let all of us, who are con- 
vinced of the reaſonableneſs of theſe ſpecu- 
lations, put them immediately in practice! 
let us even “ to day, while it is called to 
day,” throw off all anxiety and concern 
for © to morrow | If we heartily be- 
lieve the doctrine of Divine Providence, 
Jet us ſhew our faith by our works let 


us live, as if we did believe it; induſtri- 


ouſly indeed, warily, wiſely ; becauſe by 
theſe means we are to entitle ourſelves to 


the protection of God; but withal, un- 


concernedly, chearfully, reſignedly, as 
knowing, that we are ſecure of his pro- 


tection when we ſtand in need of it. Let 
| us 
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us behave ourſelves like dutiful children, 
under the guidance of a wiſe and graci- 


ous parent, who, we are ſatisfied, loves 


us, and will, as he thinks fit, and ſees 
beſt, provide for us : let us follow 
all his commands and directions with 
an implicit obedience, and trouble our- 
ſelves with nothing farther, but only to 
do the duty which he hath appointed us, 
in our ſeveral places and ſtations. Let 
us „ caſt all our care upon him, for he 
careth for us.” 
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SERMON VIII. 


ON ENVY, 


PROVERBS XXVII. 4. 
Who is able to ſtand before envy.? 


T was the deliberate judgment of So- 

lomon, the moſt diligent and ſagacious 
{urveyor of nature that ever was, after 
he had “ ſeen all the works that are done 
under the ſun,” that the whole ſum is 
but © vanity and vexation of ſpirit;ꝰ and 
that ** that which is crooked, cannot be 
made ſtraight; and that which is want- 
ing, cannot be numbered.“ 


But 
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But among all the numberleſs defects 
and irregularities diſcoverable in human 
life, certainly there is none that be- 
trays greater depravity of temper, than 
that mentioned in the text, Envy; this 
is what, like “ dead flies, cauſeth the 
** ſweeteſt ointment to ſend forth a ſtink- 
ing ſavour; and renders even that 
good the greateſt eye-ſore, which we 
might in ſome meaſure comfortably en- 
joy, and freely communicate to one ano- 
ther, were it not, that we are ſo unrea- 
ſonably apt to grudge every man his pro- 
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* per ſhare, and ſo deſirous (if it could be) 
= to engroſs the whole to ourlelyes. Inſo- 
| much, that © for every right work,” if 
''Þ there be any excellency, or advantage of 


wa one above another ; whether it be an en- 
dowment of nature, an invention of arr, 
an acquiſition of induſtry, or that profit 
and honour which always ſhould be, and 
ſometimes is the preſent reward of ſuch lau- 
dable attainments; for every one of theſe, 
4 man is envied by his neighbour.” A 
temper, that is every way baſe, diſinge- 
nuous, and wicked; the moſt ſpiteful op- 

oſer of all that is good and worthy, and 
the moſt induſtrious promoter of all man- 


ner of evil, And therefore J am per- 
ſuaded, 
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ſuaded, we can none of us beſto our 
time, or our pains better, than by endea- 
vouring to root it out of our own hearts, 
and baniſh it out of all converſation. 

Envy is a grief of mind conceived up- 
on the proſperity of another, eſpecially 
when ſuch his proſperity is no ways de- 
trimental to the envious perſon himſelf. 

It is directly oppoſite to that Chriſtian 
benevolence which intereſts itſelf, and all 
its inclinations, wiſhes and endeavours: 
in the good of others : the acceſſion, 
continuance, or increaſe cf which, 1t 
moſt heartily rejoices at, and finds and 
feels its own enjoyment therein. 

Whereas envy, on the contrary, moſt 
malevolently inverts the order both of 
nature, and of religion : it rejoices with 
thoſe that weep, and weeps with thoſe 
that rejoice. To hear of other's miſ- 
fortunes, and feed the eye with ſuch 
ſpectacles, is the very higheſt gratifi- 
cation of which ſo depraved a mind is 
capable: but the news or notice of any 
one's ſucceſs, is a grievous mortification. 

And this malevolent ſpirit ſnews itſelf 
in various ways, and upon various occa- 
ſions. 

Some- 
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Sometimes, it conceives a deadly ha- 
tred againſt thoſe, to whom the . is 
ſo jult as to allow them their juſt ſhare of 
honour, or eſteem, or whatever it js, that 
by point of merit they might claim, or 
by favour they may happen to obtain. 

Such was the ſpirit that the inſolent 
Haman was poſſeſſed with; who, when 
he came from the royal banquet in the 
gladneſs of his heart, and mightily puffed 
up with the great riches and honours that 
the King had heaped upon him, was ne- 
vertheleſs ſo diſturbed at the very ſight of 
Mordecai, that he frankly owned, All 
« this availeth me nothing, ſo long as I 
« ſee Mordecai the Jew ſitting in the 
* King's gate.” So much bitternels is 
there in envy, (as appears from this ex- 
ample) that it will not ſuffer a man to 
reliſh the ſweetneſs of what he moſt de- 
lights in; purely for the anguiſh that he 
is in, to fee others ſharers with him, 
though without any detriment or dimi- 
nution to himſelf ; unhappy only in this, 
that he cannot be happy alone. 

Sometimes the ſpirit of envy afflicts 
itſelf to behold the _—_ ſucceſs, or the 
deſerved preference of thoſe, who have 


taken pains to — themſelves for ar 
a 
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and are entitled to it; ſuch is the © foul 
« of the ſluggard, which deſireth and 
„ hath nothing ;” but looketh with an 
evil eye upon his neighbour's plentiful 
field, who was content © to riſe up early, 
and to fit up late,“ and therefore deſerves 
to © eat the bread” which he earns with 
ſo © much carefulneſs.” 

Such was the envious ſpite of the 
Medes and Perſians againſt Daniel, when 
by reaſon of the excellent ſpirit that was 
in him, © he was preferred before them 
all, and made the firſt preſident in the 
* kingdom.” They knew they could 
not contend with him in knowledge, un- 
derſtanding, or integrity, and therefore 
they ungenerouſly conſpired his downfall. 

Such 1s the nature of envy. I proceed 
to ſhew, that it is among vices one of 
the moſt unreaſonable, unjuſt, impious, 
and unchriſtian. And, firſt, 

It is a vice moſt unreaſonable in itſelf; 
for let the envious man ſingle out what 
object he pleaſes, there is not the leaſt 
ſhadow of a reaſon to be given, why the 
good or proſperity of others, conſidered 
merely as ſuch, ſhould be the cauſe of 
regret, or diſcontent to him. And yet 


this he mult ſay,-if he would pretend to 
colour 
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colour his practice with any ſhew of rea- 
ſon. To try therefore how he can ſtand 
the teſt: will he ſay that it is reaſonable 
to envy a man for his beauty, or his 
ſtrength, his genius, or memory, or the 
like? No he cannot; for theſe are en- 
dowments of mind and body, derived in- 
diſcriminately from nature, to ſome with 
more, to others with leſs degrees of per- 
fection. Thoſe who enjoy the largeſt 
ſhare of them, did not furniſh themſelves; 
nor did they defraud others of their por- 
tion, to whom nature has been leſs boun- 
tiful. It is egregious and unpardonable 
tolly theretore, to grieve and. repine at 
ſuch things, as it is in no one's power to 
help; or to envy a man for that, which 
it is no real virtue in him to have, nor 
no juſt blame in another to want. 

It will perhaps be ſaid, however, that 
poſſibly there may be reaſon to envy a man 
for his acquired intellectual improvements. 
But this cannot be; for all acquirements 
of this ſort, depend in a great meaſure 
upon men's natural abilities, and their 
opportunities of good education and con- 
verſation. They who ſet out wich theſe 
happy advantages, and make a right uſe 


of them, are in a fair way to excel: but 
they 
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they that want them, can hardly pretend 


to it. But there can be no cauſe in the 
mean while, why another man's excel- 


lency ſhould breed the canker of envy in 


me; for either it is an excellency-that I 
may attain to, and then it is matter of e- 
mulation, and not of envy ; or elle it is 
ſuch as is utterly unattainable, even by 
my beſt endeavours, and then it is fruit- 
leſs folly to torment myſelf about it, or 
to ſtrain a weak eye, by enviouſly look- 
ing up towards it. | 
Shall it then be ſaid, that it may be 
reaſonable at leaſt to envy the wealth, 
and honour of the rich and fortunate ? 
for theſe are the things that envy chiefly 
{ends her longing looks after. Alas! no. 
Worldly ſucceſs depends upon a luck- 
ly concurrence of accidents and events, 
which the wiſeſt mortal can neither fore- 
ſee, nor command. *© Promotion com- 
eth neither from the eaſt, nor from the 
e weſt, nor from the ſouth, but God is 
* the judge: he putteth down one, and 


* letteth up another,” for what wiſe rea- 


ſons, he himſelf beſt knows. 
What remains? Is it reaſonable to 


envy men for their attainments in virtue? 


Surely no! Is it matter of grief or of- 
fences 
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fence, to enjoy the light of a good ex- 
ample? Is it matter of grudging, or re- 
pining to ſee others well advanced in that 
good way, which we ourſelves muſt en- 
deavour to walk in? What room can 
there be for envy here? If any man 
„lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God, 
* who giveth to all men liberally, and 
* upbraideth not, and it ſhall be given 
him.“ And what reaſon can there be 
to envy another the enjoyment of a pri- 
vilege, which we alſo, if we be not want- 
ing to ourſelves, may without difficulty 
obtain. But the truth is, it is not virtue 
itſelf, but the appendages, and preſent re- 
wards of virtue, that envy looks ſo keenly 
upon. However both here, and there, 
and whereſoever ſhe happens to fix, ſhe is 
altogether deſtitute of the leaſt pretence 
of reaſon. 

Envy is likewiſe highly unjuſt ; for it 
is the part of juſtice “ to render to every 
& one their due, love to whom love, ho- 
& nour to whom honour.” But envy, 
far from complying with this equita- 
ble rule, acts ſtill in contradiction to it- 

ſelf too, by tacitly acknowledging ſome 
kind of worth and excellency in the ob- 


ject it is levelled at, and yet allowing 
little 
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little or no real reſpect, but endeavouring 
to depreciate and leſſen it all that 1s poſſi- 
ble. Thus if a man be envied for his 


wealth or greatneſs, it will perhaps be 


ſuggeſted, that he is not much over- 
ſtocked with honeſty or merit: if for 
his learning and wiſdom, much vigilance 
will be uſed to find out his errors, and to 
expoſe his blind fide : if for the reputati- 
on of his virtue, vain glory and popula- 


rity will be objected to him: if for his 


power and authority, ſuſpicions will be 
raiſed of the ill arts he uſed to obtain it, 
and the ill deſigns he has in the exerciſe 
of it. 

Envy is alſo impious; for he that 
« envieth his neighbour,” does in effect 
reproach his Maker, and preſumptuouſly 
finds fault with the works of creation, 
and the diſpenſations of Providence. He 
that conceives any envy, or grudging a- 
gainſt his brother, upon account of any 
diſtinctions or advantages he enjoys, does 
in truth murmur and repine againſt God, 
the Supreme Diſpoſer of all, without any 


due reverence for his ſovereign power, or 


any grateful ſenſe of his all- ſufficient 
goodneſs. 


Laſtly; 
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Laſtly; Envy is unchriſtian, whether 
we meaſure it by the example, or the 
precepts of Chriſt. 

If by his example, certainly nothing 
can be more oppoſite; for during his a- 
bode on earth, he continually “ went a- 
bout doing good; it was the buſineſs 
and delight of his life. Nay, he ſpared 
not his life itſelf, but voluntarily laid it 
down, to obtain everlaſting happineſs and 
ſalvation for mankind. And if there were 
nothing more to oblige us to the contra- 
ry, but his bleſſed example; certainly it 
would be a groſs abſurdity and incon- 
gruity in Chriſtians, the followers of the 
meek, the condeſcending and compaſſio- 
nate, the charitable Jeſus, to live in ma- 
lice and envy, hateful to, and hating one 
another. 

And, if we conſult his holy precepts, 
nothing is more expreſsly enjoined, no- 
thing made a ſtricter matter of duty, 
than mutual love and good-will among 
Chriſtians. * This is my command- 
ment,” ſays our loving Maſter, © that 
1 FE love one another, as I have loved 

* you.” 

Chriſtians muſt be perfectly ignorant 
what manner of ſpirit they are of, ro 
mu 
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muſt forget the ſacred obligations of their 
profeſſion, and forego its bleſſed privile- 
ges, and in effect renounce their Chriſtian, 
name, before they can violently tear 
themſelves one from another, and break 
out © into debates, envyings, wraths, 
« {trifes, backbitings, whiſpe ings, ſwel- 
„lings, tumults.” ; 

Let us now proceed to take notice of 
ſome of the miſchievous” effects of this 
vice on the envious perſon himſelf, and 
with regard to others. 

Envy is certainly the moſt irkſome, 
and ſelf-tormenting paſſion that is inci- 
dent to human nature. You may ſee it 
viſtbly fitting upon the countenance in 
meagre paleneſs, and louring in the eye 
with malignant ſullenneſs. You may 
diſcern plainly, that at once 1t conſumes 
the fleſh, and preys upon the ſpirits z 
and that it is, as the wiſe man juſtly 
complaineth, “a rottenneſs in the bones.“ 

Envy affects a man's outward con- 
dition likewiſe, and renders it generally 
as uneaſy as his mind. For the envious 
man is a ſort of ſeparatiſt from human 
ſociety; he is a perfect man- hater indeed, 
and therefore is himſelf deſervedly hate- 
lul to all, both good and bad. As to 

the 
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the wicked, even their vices will animate 
them againſt ſo dangerous an adverſary, 
whoſe buſineſs it 1s to undermine the hap- 
pineſs of others, and, if he could, to en- 
groſs it all to himſelf, And as for thoſe 
that are better minded, they will ſtill ab- 
hor his unjuſtifiable practices, and ſhun 
the converſation of one, ſo altogether, 
and fo induſtriouſly miſchievous. 

But the moſt fatal effect of all is ſtill be- 
hind; and that is, that it makes a man 
odious in the ſight of God, and debars 
him from the enjoyment of heaven, 
For it is always reckoned amongſt the 
criminal works of the fleſh, of which 
St. Paul once and again warns the Ga- 
latians, that they which do ſuch things 
“ ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 
And certainly a ſin that makes a man fo 
vnealy in mind and body, ſo utter a 
ſtranger to all virtue and goodneſs, ſo 
hateful to God and man, and fo incapa- 
ble of enjoying this world or a better, is 


ſufficiently hurtful to the perſon that is 


infected with it, and inſtrumental in a- 


venging its own guilt beforehand. But 


then we are ſtill farther to conſider 
Thoſe ill effects of envy, which re- 


dound to the detriment of others; and 


theſe 
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theſe are almoſt infinite. For St. James 


tells us, that where envying is, there 


is confuſion, and every evil work.“ 

There is nothing ſo baſe or unworthy, 
ſo brutiſh or barbarous, but what the 
fierceneſs of envy will urge men to, ra- 
ther than not wreak their ſpleen, and ac- 
compliſh their revenge. The blood of 
Abel, and of Chriſt, witneſs aloud to 
this. And there is no age nor country 
but has had experience more than enough 
of it. But not to inſiſt only upon the 
moſt aggravating circumſtances — this ſin, 
the envious man is ordinarily very injuri- 
ous to his neighbour in thought, word 
and deed. 

Firſt, In thought, for the root of this 
bitterneſs is in the heart; there he thoſe 
lender ſuſpicions, and evil ſurmiſes, and 
uncharitable cenſures, and all that trea- 
ſure of malice and ill-will, which diſpoſe 
1 man of ſuch a diſtorted mind, to think 
the worſt of every man, to turn or wreſt 
cvery thing to the worſt conſtruction, to 
judge without candour, to condemn 
without mercy, to make no abatement 
or allowance for the moſt pardonable er- 
ror or infirmity, But, | 

Vor. -. Secondly, 
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Secondly, The envious man 1s prone 


to offend grievouſlly in word. For, 


« out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth ſpeaketh.” And where there are 
o many evil thoughts lodged together, 
they will find or force a vent, in lying 
and ſlandering; in whiſpering and back- 
biting, and all manner of evil-ſpeak ing. 
For theſe are weapons that envy wields 
with a great deal of dexterity, and is al- 
ways in hopes to do ſome tolerable exe- 
cution with, when ſhe has it in her power 
to be revenged more effectually and com- 
pletely. And therefore the envious man 
will not heſitate, if occaſion offers, to charge 
his neighbour wrongfully, with what he 
was never guilty of; or to publiſh, and 
expoſe his real faults unneceſſarily, and 
to magnify them beyond meaſure, dreſſ- 
ing them up in the moſt invidious man- 
ner, loading them with the molt heinous 
aggravations, and imputing to them all, 
even the remoteſt ill conſequences, chat 
could be thought of. 

Or if open, and bare-faced ſlander be 
Tot ſo likely to gain audience, fly inſinu- 
ation and ſuggeſtion ſhall ſupply | Its place. 
The ſubtle ſerpent creepeth out of the 


hedge unoblerved, and biteth the "I 
lets 
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eſs paſſenger by the heel. It is whiſper- 
ed into the ears of the eaſy and credu- 
lous, that all is not as it ſhould be, and 
that more and worſe might be ſaid, and 
perhaps proved too, if a man were ſo 
minded. And thus the ſuſpicion is in- 
ſtilled into the mind of the inadvertent 
hearer, and he is craftily induced to be- 
lieve even more, and wage than the ma- 
licious whiſperer would venture to ſpeak 
out, 

Or if this method be not thought ſo 
likely to ſucceed, detraction will be next 
employed: men's perſons will be imper- 
fectly characterized, their good qualities 
will be concealed, or at beſt but ſlightly 
paſſed over; whilſt their defects and ble- 
miſhes are held forth in a full light, and 
canvaſſed very narrowly: their good ac- 
tions will be diſcoloured by a bad name; 
their ſobriety will be termed moroſeneſs, 
and their chearfulneſs, levity; their libe- 
rality will be falſely called profuſeneſs, 
or their thrifr, covetouſneſs; their pru- 
dence will be cenſured for craft, or elſe 
their honeſt ſimplicity for folly. And 
thus will every thing that is commenda- 
ble, be abuſively miſcalled, and thereby 
diſparaged, or perhaps vilified with an 
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invidious ſort of praiſe, that ſeems to 
pay a reſpect to the virtue and merit-of 
the perſon ſpoken of, but is only deſign- 
ed to make way for ſome ſpiteful excep- 
tion, or to gain credit to the malicious ac- 
cuſation that is to follow. 

But, Envy cannot ſatisfy itſelf with 
feeding upon the pleaſing thoughts, or 

mere hopes of miſchief, or with the 
faint efforts of a few malicious words: 

No! it delights in action and enterpriſe, 

and will leave nothing unattempted to 

accompliſh its wicked deſigns, whether 
by art, or by force, by undermining or 
ſupplanting, or any kind of ſiniſter me- 
thod, though ever ſo diſingenuous or 
unworthy, unjuſt or cruel, hazardous 

or deſtructive, either to particular per- 
ſons, or to whole communities. 

To preſerve us from indulging this 
| hateful and malignant temper, let us a- 
bove all things endeavour to © put on 

ce charity, which is the bond of perfect- 

c neſs; and let us conſider one another 

* to provoke to love, and good works.“ 

Let us conſider that we are men, and 

therefore cloſely linked together by the 

very ties of nature; let us conſider that 


we are Chriſtians, and therefore more 
ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly united together in the bond of 
the ſame union. Let us conſider that we 
are the diſciples and followers of the 
meek and humble Jeſus, who was a true 
lover of us, and as a proof of our reci- 
procal love to him, requires that we 
« love our brethren alfo;” © who went 
about doing good,” his whole life long, 
and therefore expects from us that we 
ſhould think no evil, wiſh no evil, do no 
evil to one another, but “ as we have op- 
* nortunity, do all the good we can to 

all men.” x 
Inſtead of acting upon the ſordid prin- 
ciple of ſelf-love and ſelf- intereſt; ve 
ought to perſuade ourſelves of this uſeful 
truth, that “ we are members one of an- 
other,” both as citizens and chriſtians 
that the end of all ſociety, whether civil 
or ſpiritual, is to be mutually kind, 
and beneficial to each other; that every. 
man's true intereſt conſiſts in proſecuting 
the main end of ſociety ; and that public 
and private good, are not in reality ſepa- 
rable; that he is the man who makes the 
belt proviſion for himſelf, who does the 
moſt good to others; and that he under- 
mines his own ſecurity, and deprives 
H 3 himſelf 
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himſelf of his beſt advantages, who ſets 


out upon a difierent bottom, and grudg- 
es that any man ſhould have any ſhare 
of good fortune but himſelf. 

Inſtead of over-rating our own worth 
by a proud conceit of ourſelves, let us 
* be clothed with humility.” For he 
that thinks meanly and modeſtly of him- 
ſelf, will be ready to allow every one 

their due, and willingly yield the prefe- 
rence to thoſe that are more worthy : or 
whether they be ſo or no, he will not 
difturb himſelf, nor embroil the public, 
upon a fond opinion that his merit has 
been injuriouſly neglected. 
Inſtead of putting a high value, and 
placing abundance of affection upon the 
good things of this world, ſuch as riches, 
honour, and power, which envy always 
ſets her eye and heart upon; let us en- 
deavour to judge of them ſoberly, and 
to look upon them, as for the moſt part 
they prove, even in the uſing and enjoy- 
ing, to be but © vanity and vexation of 
ſpirit.” | 
Inſtead of unthankfully murmuring at 
the promiſcuous, and (in the perverſe 0- 
pinion of envy) the unequal diſtributions 


of Providence; let us ſtudy to poſlels 
Our 
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our minds with an awful, and a grateful 
ſenſe of God's great wiſdom, and of the 
riches of his goodneſs. So ſhall we be 
induced, without enviouſly comparing our 
own condition with that of others, chear- 
fully to reſign ourſelves to his difpoſal, 
and to take our lot contentedly, as being 
perfectly ſatisfied of this, that he knows 
beſt what is moſt convenient for every 
one of us: ſo ſhall we be induced in all 
humility to acknowledge that we are leſs 
than the leaſt of God's mercies ; and that 
his bounty. is abundantly larger, even 
where it is moſt ſparingly beſtowed, than 
the beſt of our deſerts. So might 
we be perſuaded to reduce that good rule 
of the Apoſtle into practice; and to 
« look not every man on his own things,” 
priding himſelf in what he has received, 
or pining for what he has not; © bur 
every man alſo on the things of others:“ 
not with an evil eye, as grudging that 
Providence ſhould be more liberal to o- 
thers than himſelf; but with an ingenu- 
ous and thankful heart, glorifying that 
God who has given ſo many excellent 
gifts unto men, and highly eſteeming 
thoſe men who take care to employ and 
improve their talents, according to the 


H 4 good 
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good pleafure of the Giver, and to his 
raiſe and honour, 

Finally; To procure a bleſſing upon 
all other means, and to render them 
thoroughly effectual; let this be our ear- 
neſt, and fervent, and conſtant prayer: 
From envy, hatred, and malice, and 
* all uncharitableneſs, good Lord deliver 
« us.” Amen. | 


SERMON IX. 


THE FOLLY OF IMITATING POPULAR 
AND FASHIONABLE VICES. 


Exopus XX111. 2. 


Thou ſhalt not follow a multitude to as 
Wa evil, 5 


HE. infinite Creator hath planted, 

in all mankind, a ſtrong inclinati- 

on to ſociety. He hath alſo endued them 
with ſocial principles, with affections of 
benevolence and compaſſion, to ſweeter 
H 3 and 
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and improve human life, and excite to a 
conſtant intercourſe of good offices. And 
for this we are highly indebted to the 
wiſe Contriver and Author of the human 
frame; thus far all is beautiful, and cal- 
culated to ſerve molt valuable purpoſes. 
But the unhappineſs lies here, that the 
natural inclination to ſociety 1s too com- 
monly perverted and abuſed. It begets, 
firſt, a general ſimilitude of manners and 
opipions, and, by degrees, a conformity 

to vicious cuſtoms and manners: and 
thus it becomes the inſtrument of degra- 
ding and corrupting our nature, which 
it was deſigned to elevate and refine. As 
this is an error of ſo fatal a tendency, 
there 1s good reaſon for the particular 
caution in the text, Thou ſhalt not 
follow a multitude to do evil.” 

The force of cuſtom 1s, exceedingly 
great, and unaccountable. The bulk "of 
mankind are quite enſlaved by it. They 
have little elſe to plead for moſt of their 
opinions, and the uſages by which nations 
are diſtinguiſned from each other. They 
imbibe the ſentiments which it recom- 
mends, with an implicit awe and yenera- 
tion. Much more regard 1s paid to 1t 


than to the dictates of right reaſon, om 
an 
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are but little Known; and where they 
might be better underſtood, are ſeldom 
conſulted. The moſt ridiculous notions 
and practices, that can plead antient pre- 
ſcription, and public countenance, have 
frequently a reſpect paid to them, and 
are treated with tenderneſs, even by per- 
ſons of higher character and diſcernment; 
but they are almoſt idolized by the vul- 
gar, and propagated with ſurpriſing zeal 
and vehemence. Nay it is cuſtom, that 
has framed and eſtabliſhed, in a great 
meaſure, the ſeveral religions in the world. 
It is no wonder then, ſince men appear 
to be ſo indolent, and inclined to iubmit 
to and follow the public leading impli- 
citly, that cuſtom is apprehended to 
give a ſort of ſanction to vice itſelf; and 
hinders them from diſcerning, in a clear 
and ſtrong light, its native haſeneſs and 
detormity. 

We may add to. this, that even fla- 
grant corruptions and inſtances of licen- 
tious behaviour, when they are general, 
of conſequence grow more familiar, and 
do not raiſe ſo ſenſible a diſguſt and aver- 
ſion, as they would do if they were more 
unuſual; unleſs the mind be habitually 
and powerfully impreſſed by ſentiments 

H 6 of 
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of virtue and religion. Our ſenſe of 
things in the moral world, 1s very much 
the ſame, as it is with reſpect to the na- 
tural. If prodigies, and irregular ap- 
pearances in nature, were more common, 
we ſhould converſe with them with much 
leſs aſtoniſhment and reluctance. So 
likewiſe examples of wickedneſs ſtrike 
with leſs horror when they are abounding, 
and appear in every ſtation of lite, than 
they would do in an innocent and regu- 
lar age, in which they were rare and un- 
frequent. Nay, in ſuch a ſtate of cor- 
ruption as this, men who are inclined to 
the ſame kind of irregular practices, will 
eaſily perſuade themſelves, that what 1s 
lo univerſal, cannot be in any high de- 
gree criminal; that the approbation and 
choice of the majority is a ſtrong pre- 
fumption in its favour; a preſumption 
at leaſt, that there is more of prejudice 
than argument againſt it; and that the 
reſtraints laid on the paſſions, and the 
notions ſo rigidly inculcated concerning 
the difference between good and evil, 
were invented by the ſubtilty and craft 
of politicians as prieſts, and are ſupport- 
ed by enthuſiaſm. . And when perſons 


are gone thus far, the tranſition is natu- 
ral 
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ral and direct to all manner of licenti- 
ouſneſs and vice. 

But, the danger of theſe ſnares, and 
the inexcuſable folly of thus imitating the 
ſinful cuſtoms of the age in which we 


live, will be farther apparent if we 


conſider, firſt, 

That the very foundation, which ſuch 
mean- ſpirited ſinners ſet out upon, is ex- 
tremely wrong; the opinion of the multi- 
tude, which is one of the moſt erroneous, 
inconſiſtent, and variable rules we can poſ- 
ſibly proceed by. Upon this foundation, 
it was hardly ever known, that a rational 
ſuperſtructure could be framed either in 
ſpeculation or practice, either in religion 
or civil life. For of the generality of 


mankind it may be truly ſaid, that con- 


fuſed and unconnected notions picked up 
by chance, and rivetted in them by pre- 
poſſeſſion and a reſolute inattention to a 
better evidence, are in general, and be- 
ſides mere animal perceptions, the fum of 
their knowledge; and that theſe blind 


prejudices, with a mixture of ſtrong paſ- | 
ſions, are the governing principles of 


their actions. 
I will not diſpute, but they are endued 


by the great Creator with natural capa- 
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Cities, fitted for acquiring more ſolid and 


extenſive knowledge; and, perhaps, in 


ſome inſtances, for making equal improve- 
ments, if they had a ſuitable education 
and proper advantages, with many who 
are now diſtinguiſhed (becauſe they go 
in a track wherein they are but ſeldom fol- 
lowed) for ſuperior abilities. But what 
appears to be the real ſtate of things in 
our own times; or, as far as we have the 


light of hiſtory to direct us, in all for- 


mer ages? The matter of fact is unde- 
niable, that the multitude have ever been 

erſons of very ſcanty and ſuperficial 
reflection, indebted almoſt entirely to 
nature or inſtruction, for the little Know- 
ledge they have had of religion and mo- 
rality ; of which they would ſcarce 
have retained any idea at all, if the prin- 
ciples of both had not been originally 


impreſſed upon their minds, and after- 


wards revived by an extraordinary reve- 
lation. And what the light of revelati- 
on has reſtored, in thoſe nations which 
are favoured with 1t, inſtead of increaſing, 
they have rather obliterated and extin- 
guiſhed by their indolence and ſenſuality. 
If therefore we ſet up the general opinion 


as the meaſure of truth, or the general 
prac- 
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ractice as the ſtandard of right, we are 
likely to loſe both our knowledge and our 
morality, and to have little elſe in the 
place of them but ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition. And it has held true in almoſt 
every age, that none ever reaſoned juſtly, 
who did not depart from the ſentiments 
of the vulgar in many things, and oppoſe 
their prejudices; nor acted a wiſe and ho- 
nourable part, becoming the dignity of 
their nature, and the obligations of virtue 
and rational religion, ſo far as they were 
led by the predominant taſte and biaſs of 
the times : nay farther, one of the ſureſt 
ways that could be taken both to think 
and act wrong has been, implicitly to fol- 
low their guidance, the extravagance of 
their principles, and the licentiouſneſs of 
their behaviour. And how indeed can it 
be expected to be otherwiſe at any time, if 
we reſign ourſelves to the direction of thoſe 
who ſeldom think; and whoſe opinions 
are ſo accidental, unfixed, and mutable, 
that it is impoſſible to reduce them to a 
conſiſtent ſcheme. 

But perhaps it will be ſaid by ſuch as 
are involved in public vices, and 
follow the looſe manners of the age, that 
indeed they look upon the bulk of _ 
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kind as hardly capable of judging for 
themſelves, and conſequently, as very un- 
fit to frame opinions and preſcribe rules 
for others, and therefore think it a diſ- 
grace to them to have it imagined, that 
they ſubmit to their judgment, or regard 
their example. No, the perſons whom 
they allow to lead are ſuch only, as are 
of diſtinguiſned characters; who, by vir- 
tue of their high rank and liberal educati- 
on, muſt have acquired extenſive views, 
and a more refined ſenſe of things, and 
are therefore the beſt judges of true worth, 
elegance and decency of behaviour, and 
beſt able to determine and regulate the 
public conduct. But how does it appear, 
that even theſe are qualified to be our 
guides, to whoſe deciſion we may honour- 
ably ſubmit, and ſafely follow the cuſtoms 
which they introduce? Beſides the vari- 
ety and inconſiſtency of their principles 
and purſuits, not only in different ages 
and in parts of the world far remote from 
each other, but in the ſame age and coun- 
try; beſides this, I fay, which evidently 
demonſtrates, that their ſentiments and 
manners are no fit rule to govern ourſelves 
by, any more than thoſe of the mere vul- 
gar; beſides that this ſame variety and 

incon- 
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inconſiſtency proves that they-are errone- 
ous guides, ſince it is impoſſible for truth 
to contradict itſelf : what ground have 
we to imagine, that theſe are the perſons 
moſt likely to find out truth, and tojudge 
with the greateſt exactneſs and impartia- 
lity concerning the principles of virtue 
and religion: educated, as it may fair- 
ly be preſumed they often are, without 
that ſtrict diſcipline, which is neceſſary 
to teach the true government of the paſ- 
ſions, ſurrounded with pomp and luxury, 
and engaged in a continual round of va- 
nity and pleaſure, which dazzle the un- 
derſtanding, and divert the attention 
from ſubjects of higher importance? 
where thoughtleſſneſs and levity of tem- 
per very much abound, where the ſpirits 
are gay, and the appetites inflamed; 
where frequent incentives to exceſs pre- 


ſent themſelves, the examples of it are 


numerous, and the reſtraints from it few 
and inconſiderable; it may with the ut- 
moſt modeſty and decency be affirmed, 
that we have very little ground to expect 
either much juſtneſs of ſentiment about 
the right conduct of life, or ſuch a ratio- 
nal and well- ordered behaviour, as de- 
ſerves our imitation. 

I ſhall 
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I ſhall add but one thing more to ſhew 
the great abſurdity of copying after the 
example of the multitude, whether in 
high or low ftations; and that is, that 
while their practice is on the fide of vice, 
their judgment and fober reflections are 


commonly in favour of virtue. This 


proves, indeed, not only that they are 
unſafe guides, but ſuch as no man can 
follow; becauſe he cannot imitate, with- 


out, at the ſame time, oppoſing them. 


And which ſhall we be ſwayed and influ— 


enced by, their reaſon, or the licentiouſ- 
| nels of their behaviour? If by their 


reaſon, we can pay no regard. to their 
example; and if we follow their evil.ex- 
ample againſt reaſon, we muſt condemn 


- ourſelves. 


Were we to ſuppoſe however, that the 


multitude are not only more capable of 


judging truly, but more likely to be actual- 
ly in the right, than experience teaches us 
they are; the folly of joining in their evil 
practices would ſtill continue to be as great 
as ever; becauſe the moſt prevailing, nay, 
the univerſal opinion of mankind cannot 
ſet aſide the immutable difference of good 
and evil. The infamy therefore of a 
courſe of vice in each particular inſtance, 

mult 


1 
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muſt be exactly the ſame in itſelf and to 
the view of reaſon, be it ever ſo common, 
as it would be if there was but one ſingle 
example of it: though as there are many 
objects to divide our attention, it may not 
appear publickly in ſo ſtrong and glaring 
a light. Nor can the evil conſequences 
of vice be, upon the whole, diminiſhed, 
by its being widely diffuſed and commu- 
nicated. For it is ſelf-evident, that the 
natural ill effects, which ſpring directly 
from it as a tree from its root, cannot be 
prevented without altering the eſtabliſned 
conſtitution and ſcheme of things. And 
there can be no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 

the righteous judge of mankind will ſhew 
the leaſt favour to prevailing and general 
wickedneſs, becauſe of the multitude of 
ſinners that are to be puniſhed: ſince 
nothing can be more abſurd than to ima- 
gine, that the very number of the offen- 
ders, which calls moſt loudly for the inter- 
poſitign of juſtice to give an effectual check 
to the inſolence and triumphs of vice, 
ſhould be the ground of their impunity; 
to the entire ſubverſion of all order in 
the moral world, and laying in mens way 
an irreſiſtible temptation, for their own 


ſecurity, to ſeduce and debauch eachother. 
But 
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But I believe, after all, that the true 
motive which induces ſo many to ſhare - 


in popular and faſhionable vices is not, 


that they have a real eſteem. of the gene- 
rality in either of the characters above- 
mentioned, or any reverence for their o- 
pinions and cuſtoms ; ; but chiefly that 
they may avoid their cenſures. They 
frequently expreſs the utmoſt contempt 
of the multitude, while they imitate their 
extravagancies ; but the fear of reproach, 
and a view to private intereſt, over-ruling 
the judgment of their minds, and being 
too ſtrong for their ſenſe of generoſity, 


prevail with them to follow the manners 


of thoſe whom they deſpiſe. But what 


is the ſhame of unpoliteneſs, which is 
only imaginary, compared with the foul 
diſhonour of having debaſed our rational 
faculties, and eclipſed their native excel- 
lence? What are the reproaches of the 
inconſiderate, ill-judging, giddy multi- 
tude, or the ſcoffs and deriſions of ſinners 
of any rank who are loſt to virtue and 
ingenuity of mind, to the ſharp rebukes 
of an awakened conſcience cauſing con- 
fuſion and tumult within us; to the dif- 
pleaſure of Almighty God, whoſe awful 
judgment will abſolutely determine our 
happineſs 
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happineſs or miſery; and to the contempt 
of all the rational and ſober beings in the 
univerſe ? Or what are the little precari- 
ous advantages, that may ariſe from vict- 
ous compliances, that they ſhould be 
thought ſufficient to compenſate for the 
loſs of immortal happineſs, and the fu- 
ture terrors and miſeries of guilt? A man 
may eaſily bear up under undeſerved in- 
famy, who has reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
himſelf, and approves of his conduct 
as worthy and honourable ; but if he is 
vile and deſpicable in his own eyes, world- 
ly glory will loſe its luſtre, and the ap- 
plauſes of his wicked affociates muſt be 
harſh and ungrateful. Again, when he 
is ſure of the favour. of the maker and 
governor of the world, he may ſupport 
himſelf by the proſpect of an ample re- 
ward hereafter, under all the temporary 
inconveniences to which he may be ex- 
poſed by his integrity. But if in the 
molt flouriſhing circumſtances his mind 
be reſtleſs and full of anxiety, tortured 
by remorſe on the account of paſt irregu- 
larities, and by diſmal apprehenſions of 
future vengeance, he is then truly and 
ſubſtantially miſerable; and can have no- 
thing to afford him any relief but this 
poor 
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poor comfortleſs reflection, that he was 
not ſingular in his vices; and, there- 
fore, as he had ſharers in his gullt, he 
ſhall alſo have companions in his puniſh- 
ment. 

There is one thing more, which ex- 
ceedingly aggravates the crime mention- 
ed in the text; and that is, that it is not 
only the height of folly, but the groſſeſt 
impiety. For no more heinous affront 
and indignity can be offered to the great 
God, than to ſubject his eternal and im- 
mutable laws of righteouſneſs to the wan- 
ton caprice, and extravagant conduct of 
mankind. Thus to treat his ſovereign 
power, and the witdom and juſtice of his 
government, with ignominy; and the 
rules of virtue as of arbitrary inſtitution, 
enjoined indeed by the ſupreme Majeſty 
of Heaven, but only to be obſerved 
when they ſuit with human follies, and 
do not oppoſe the prejudices and cuſtoms 
of a degenerate world; this is a crime ſo 
complicated, and abſolutely inexcuſable, 
as juſtly demands the ſevereſt tokens of 
the Divine diſpleaſure. 

After what hath been ſaid, a few monde 
may ſuffice to ſhew the obligations we are 


under to be {ſingularly and inflexibly vir- 


tuous, 
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tuous, in times of general corruption and 
depravity; together with the peculiar 
honour and excellency of ſuch a charac- 
ter. 

It ſnews a nobleneſs and greatneſs of 
ſpirit, to be true to the dictates of rea- 
ſon, conſtant and ſteady to its wiſe and 
good reſolutions, and to ſupport itſelf in 
maintaining the cauſe of God, the digni- 
ty of human nature, and the intereſt of 
all intelligent beings, amidſt the greateſt 
diſcouragements and difficulties; deſpiſing 
groundleſs reproaches, and the yirulence 
of malignant tongues, and with calmneſs 
and ſerenity diſcharging its duty in the 
midſt of clamour and oppoſition. A 
man of ſo generous a temper, whom nei- 
ther frowns, nor flatteries, nor private 
intereſt can incline to mean condeſcenſi- 
ons, is not capable of the baſeneſs of ei- 
ther ſacrificing his friends, or betraying 
his country: he is, in ſhort, a character 
of ineſtimable value in ſociety. Where- 
as, it is a certain ſign of an abject laviſh 
{pirit capable of any villainy, and which 
ought to be uſed with no degree of con- 
lidence where it is poſſible that an advan- 
tage may be made by abuſing it; when a 
man, tor fear of the reproaches of thoſe 

who 
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who are declarcd enemies to virtue, and 


the ſhame of their ſpecies, conſents to 


bring upon himſelf guilt and real infamy 
in this world, and eternal ruin in the 
next. 

Thus it appears, that as a ſingular 
virtue muſt of neceſſity ſtruggle with 
very great and unuſual difficulties, it is 
upon That account the more meritorious 
and honourable. It is this that raiſes 
the dignity aud grandeur of a character, 
and advances good men into heroes. For 
as the performing great actions, above 
the ordinary trials of human courage, 
conſtitutes heroic valour ; ſo the ſtanding 
it out againſt a ſeries of difficulties, and 
being unmoved by revilings and perſecu- 
tions, as it ſhews an invincible reſolution 
and ſtrength of mind, 1s heroic virtue. 
Again; Examples of a ſtrict and in- 
flexible goodneſs are in an eſpecial man- 
ner neceſſary, in a degenerate age, to 
check the torrent of vice, which otherwiſe 
may ſpread itſelf wider, and bear down 
all before it: they may be a means of re- 
ſtoring the moral world to its primitive 
order and rectitude, and are both the or- 
nament and fupport of ſociety. Our Sa- 


viour therefore in the ſame diſcourſe, in 
which 
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he calls his difciples © the light of the 
world,” gives them this title likewiſe, 
c the ſalt of the earth ;” ta denote to us, 
that they were appointed, by exemplary 
piety, joined with the influence and effi- 
cacy of their doctrine, to preſerve man- 
kind from corruption. 

That we may attain this excellence and 
uſefulneſs of character, and eſcape the 
guilt and ſhame of “ following a multi- 
tude to do evil ;” let us beware of an ex- 
ceſſive affectation of popularity, which 
has a natural tendency to enſlave us to 
prevailing opinions and cuſtoms. To 
ſeek the juſt eſteem of our fellow - crea- 
tures in all lawful ways, and, particular- 
ly, by a condeſcending, gentle, obliging 
deportment, 1s doubtleſs very commen- 
dable; becauſe it will render us more 
ealy and comfortable in ſociety, and en- 
large our influence and uſefulneſs. But 
if we anxiouſly purſue this as an ultimate 
point on which our main happineſs. de- 
pends, we ſtand as it were on the edge of 
a precipice, and are in imminent danger 
of ſacrificing our integrity out of a ſervile 
complaiſance to the humours of the mul. 
titude. Nay I very much queſtion, whe- 
ther it be even poſſible for any man to 
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practiſe all the neceſſary arts of popula- 
rity with perfect exactneſs, and yet pre- 
ſerve his innocence. But ſurely it cannot 
de worth our while, for ſuch a trifle, to 
dt forfeit this ineſtimable treaſure, which is 
our chief honour and ſecurity. For the 
eſteem of the multitude generally ſprings 
from baſe and mercenary views; it is not 
the effect of judgment, but of paſſion and 
intereſt; their favour and prejudice are 
alike variable; and if we look above the 
vulgar, men of high degree are vanity, as 
men of low degree are a lie: ſhould we 
therefore depend on either as the ſpring 
of our happineſs, we may, by means of 
innumerable accidents, beſides fickleneſs 
and mutability of temper, be diſappointed 
in all our expectations. But if, inſtead 
of courting with too much earneſtneſs and 
aſſiduity fame and applauſe from men, 
we are principally ſollicitous to ſecure 
that honour which cometh from God on- 
ly, our proſpects are built on a ſure and 
immoveable foundation. | 

To conclude; Let us learn to diſtin- 
guiſh rightly between a juſt and laudable, 
and an improper and criminal ſingularity. 
And what follows is the true ſtate of 


the caſe. To be ſingular in vice is the 
utmoſt 
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utmoſt point, which we can imagine, of 
impiety and hardneſs of heart: to be 
ſingular in trifles, is either childiſh affec- 
tation, or oddneſs of humour, or ſtiff 
conceited obſtinacy : but to venture to 
ſtand up, as it were alone, for the laws 
of God, and the rectitude of his rational 
works, and reſcue human nature, our 
country, and the age we live in, from 
the foul ſhame of being univerſally ſtain- 
ed with vice and diſhonour; this certain- 


ly argues the greateſt purity and ſtrength 


of reaſon, the moſt complete command 
of appetite and paſſion, ſedateneſs of 
thought, a generoſity above temptations 
to meanneſs, a reſolution not to be ſub- 
dued or intimidated, and, in ſhort, every 


ingredient that is neceſſary to form à 


perfectly amiable and worthy character. 
Let this then be our deliberate and unal- 
terable choice. 
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SERMON X. 


ON JUSTICE. 


Mican vi. 8. 


Do juſth. 


USTICE is a word of various ſignifi- 
cation. In its more large and gene- 

ral ſenſe it denotes univerſal righteouſneſs 
in oppoſition to wickednels. As in that 
expreſſion of the Pſalmiſt, © The wicked 
plotteth againſt the juſt :” and that of 
Solomon, There be juſt men to whom 
9 happeneth Co to the work of 


* the wicked.” 
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Sometimes it ſignifies right or reaſona- 
ble, in oppoſition to falſe or fallacious. 
As when we ſay, that is a juſt conclufion; 
we mean it is a right or reaſonable infe- 
rence from the premiſes. 

But Juſtice as a ſocial virtue properly 
ſignifies, rendering to every one their 
due: and is commonly divided into three 
branches ; diſtributive, penal, and com- 
mutative juſtice. 

By diſtributive juſtice is meant, beſtow- 


ing thoſe rewards or honours on others 


which they deſerve. This is an expreſs 
precept of chriſtianity : © Render to all 
their dues: tribute to whom tribute is 
* due; cuſtom to whom cuſtom; fear 
*to whom fear; honour to whom ho- 
« nour.” The former part of this pre- 
cept our Saviour hath particularly exem- 
plified in his practice: for when he was 
called upon by the public collectors to 
pay the tribute money, he wrought a mi- 
racle to ſatisfy their demands. But we 
are not only to © pay tribute to whom tri- 
e bute is due, but honour to whom ho- 
& nour.” This is, we ſhould conſider it 
as a matter of common juſtice, to pay 


to all our ſuperiors that reſpect and de- 
ference, 
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ference, which is due to the ſtation they 
fill, or the character they bear in life. 

Penal juſtice conſiſts in legally execu - 
ting the ſentence, or inflicting the puniſh- 
ment upon delinquents and malefactors 
which the law, againſt which they have 
offended, directs. There is doubtleſs a 
beauty and fitneſs in the exact diſtributi- 
ons of penal juſtice: but a much 9 
in the mitigation of them, when any all 
viating circumſtances will admit the in- 
ter poſitions of mercy. And therefore in 
the moſt perfect mind, mercy hath always 
the preference to judgment, and the pre- 
cedence of juſtice. It is the attribute 
which of all others God takes moſt de- 
light to diſplay and magnify. Mercy 
and judgment are both his works: but 
** mercy is his delight; and judgment his 
* ſtrange work. And mercy rejoiceth 
** agalnit judgment :” or is pleaſed when 
it is permitted to triumph over it. 

But this work of juſtice is not conſi- 
ned to the civil magiſtrate: but belongs 
to every one that is inveſted with autho- 
rity and command: and ſhould be ex- 


erciſed in giving ſuch- reproofs, pro- 


nouncing ſuch cenſures, and inflicting 


ſuch penalties, as the crimes of thoſe who 
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are placed under them deſerve. In which 
the rule of juſtice is, that the puniſhment 
be exactly proportioned to the nature of 
the offence: and the rule of equity, that 
it be rather leſs than greater; or that it 
incline to the merciful ſide: as the laws 
of all the beſt conſtituted ſtates do. 


Commutative juſtice conſiſts in doing 


| $ that which is punctually honeſt, right, 
Þ : and equal, in all affairs of traffick or 
TY commerce : in which caſe, perhaps, more 
1 5 frequent and flagrant acts of injuſtice 
Þ N are to be found than in any other: and 
1 eſpecially among thoſe with whom the 
| Il love of money is the prevailing paſſion. 
| Commutative-uſtice is violated two ways; 


1.4 by exaction and fraud. By exaction, when 
| the ſeller takes advantage from the neceſ- 
| = ſity of the buyer to extort an exorbitant 
1 profit. And by fraud, when, through 
= the ignorance of the purchaſer, he takes 
more for what he ſells than he knows it 
is worth. Both theſe inſtances are a pal- 
pable violation of that univerſal rule of 
equity, which in all caſes our Saviour 
hath given us to conduct ourſelves by, 
of © doing to others, that which we 
would they ſhould do to us.” And in 
all matters of commutation of property, 
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if every one would faithfully adhere to 


this excellent rule, there would be no 
need of any other court of conſcience or 
chancery, than what they would find in 
their own breaſts. 

Theſe are the three orand branches 
of juſtice, (as it ſignifies rendering to e- 
very one their due) 1n the regular exer- 
ciſe whereof the chriſtian character ſo il- 
luſtriouſly ſhines ; and upon which, the 
harmony, good order, and happineſs of 
every ſociety fundamentally depend. 

Let us now attend to the ſeveral in- 
ſtances of relative juſtice: or the duties 
and obligations that reſult from the vari- 
ous relations mankind bear to one ano- 
ther; all which are to be conſidered as 
branches of juſtice. 

Bur as that univerſal rule of equity, 
which our Saviour hath given us toconduct 
ourſelves by in all caſes; that © we ſhould 
do to others, that which we would 
* they ſhould do to us;” is here of in- 
diſpenſable importance and obligation, 
it may be proper, before I proceed to 
conſider the ſeveral branches of relative 
juitice, briefly to explain that rule: which 
will direct us to the right” application of 


it in che following inſtances: which is 
"2 5 the 
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the more neceſſary, becauſe it hath ſome. 
times been miſtaken, and upon certain 
occaſions miſapplied. 

It is ſaid that Alexander Severus, the 
Roman Emperor, had conceived ſo high 
an idea of our Saviour's juſtice and wiſ- 
dom, from this ſingle precept which he 
gave his diſciples, that he was about to 
erect a temple to his honour. 

But as the beſt and plaineſt rules may 
be miſunderſtood and miſapplied, fo it 
hath fared with this. Let it be remem- 
bered, then, that the meaning of this 
rule is, not that we ſhould always do to 
others that which we might poſſibly wiſh 
they would do to us, were we in their 
caſe, and they in ours. For this abſolute 
and unlimited conſtruction of the rule, 
inſtead of regulating, would pervert the 
exerciſe of all juſtice, The judge, were 

he in the criminals caſe, would doubt- 
leſs wiſh the ſentence might not be pro- 
nounced againſt him according to law. 
But it does not follow from hence that 
therefore he ought not to paſs the ſen- 
tence upon the convicted criminal which 
the law dire&s. The offending child 
wiſhes that he may not be corrected by 


his parent; and the parent, were he in 
the 
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the child's caſe, would wiſh fo too: but 
he is not therefore to with-hold the fit 
and ſeaſonable diſcipline when it is want- 
ing. But the true meaning of this golden 
rule is, that we ſhould always do that to 
others which, were we in their circum- 
ſtances, and they in ours, we ſhould 
judge moſt fit, and right, and reaſonable 
that they ſhould do to us. And what 1s 
fir, and right, and reaſonable in the caſe, 
we ſhall be better able to determine by 
ſuppoſing ſuch a change of circumſtan- 
ces. Becauſe in that point of view, what 
is juſt and equitable, commonly appears 
more obvious, than it does when beheld 
from the ſituation we are actually 1n. 
For inſtance; Were a fuperior to place 
himſelf in the room of an inferior, he 
would fee it reaſonable perhaps to carry 
it with more condeſcenſion, affability, an 
courteſy towards thoſe below him: and 
were an inferior to put himſelf in the 
place of a ſuperior, he would expect, 
and would fee it reaſonable to expect, 
more deference, duty and reſpect than 
perhaps he is now diſpoſed to pay to 
thoſe above him. And thus would both 
more readily fee, and be more diſpoſed 
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to rectify the faults in their reſpective 
characters and conduct. 

Our Saviour's rule, thus explained and 
thus applied, would be of the moſt ex- 
cellent and extenſive ſervice. And thus 


explained, let us now proceed to apply 


it for the regulation of our temper and 
the direction of our practice, in the ſeve- 
ral inſtances of relative juſtice. | 

From the various relations that ſubſiſt 
among men ariſe certain duties, which in 


point of juſtice we owe them; which are 


founded in the very nature of thoſe rela- 
tions themſelves; and which if we refuſe 


to perform, we violate that great rule of 


juſtice I have juſt been explaining. 
Now the moſt important relations in 
life, are thoſe that ſubſiſt between the 
prince and his ſubjects, huſband and wife, 
parents and children, maſters and ſervants, 
friend and friend; and in general, be- 
tween ſuperiors and inferiors. I ſhall brief- 
ly touch on the ſeveral moral obligations 
that reſult from each of theſe rela- 
tions. 

The moſt important and extenſive re- 
lation in ſociety, is that which ſubſiſts be- 
tween a ſovereign and his ſubjects: which 

contains 
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contains in it many mutual obligations of 


juſtice. Princes are appointed by God to 


be © his miniſters to us for good: to be 
« 2 terror to evil doers, and a*praiſe to 
« them that do well.” The duty of a 
prince then is to preſerve the peace of the 
community; to protect his ſubjects in 
their natural, civil and religious rights, 
againſt all their enemies, whether domeſ- 
tic or foreign, that ſhall attempt to diſ- 
turb or invade them; to ſupport the au- 
thority of the laws, by a ſteady execution 
of their ſanctions, in puniſhing the guil- 
ty, and diſpenſing ſuitable rewards to thoſe 
who have deſerved well of the public: 
and, in ſhort, by doing every thing he 
can, that tends to promote the common 
happineſs of the people over whom the 
great ſovereign of the univerſe hath ſet 
him. All this in point of juſtice he owes 
his ſubjects, in conſideration of that dig- 
nity, wealth and power, with which they 
inveſt him. 

On the other ſide, the duties which 
ſubjects owe to their ſovereign, are ho- 
nour, eſteem and reverence; a peaceful 
and ready ſubmiſſion to their authority; 
a ſtrict and faithful obedience to their 
laws, ſo far as they are conſiſtent with 
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the laws of God: and, inſtead of cenſur- 
ing the meaſures of government, (of 
which they are generally but very incom- 
petent judges) or © deſpiſing dominion, 

« and ſpeaking evil of dignities, and re- 
„ viling the rulers of the people ; (which 
men of a petulant tongue, and a factious 
ſpirit, are too apt to do) it is their duty 
to pray for them ; that it may pleaſe God 
to beſtow upon them wiſdom and ſtrength, 

in proportion to the difficulty and weight 
of government; for their own comfort 
and the welfare of the public. This the 
Apoſtle expreſsly enjoins: © I exhort 
therefore,” ſays he, © firſt of all, that 
1 * ſupplications, prayers, interceſſions and 
giving of thanks be made for all men: 


for kings, and for all that are in au- 


e thority, that we may live a quiet and 
eaceable life in all godlineſs and ho- 


„ neſty; for this is good and accepta- 


e ble in the fight of God our Saviour.” 
The next relation I ſhall mention, is 
that which ſubſiſts between huſband and 
wife. « Huſbands are to love their wives; 
ving honour to them ;” to be tender, 
ki and indulgent to them, with all pru- 
dence and diſcretion; to be diligent in their 


proper callings to procure a maintenance 
for 
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for their families; cautious of giving un- 
neceſſary offence by unreaſonable reſent- 
ments, or an ill timed exertion of their au- 
thority; and to preſerve their conjugal fide- 
lity, not only inviolable but unſuſpected. 
And the wife is to make ſuitable returns of 
love, eſteem, faithfulneſs and obedience. 
Thele are the obligations of nature and 
religion, and are equally enforced by rea- 
ſon and revelation. | 

There are other obligations of juſtice 

culiar to the relation of parents and 
children. © Children are to obey their 

arents in all things.” That is, in all 
things lawful, ſo long as they are chil- 
dren, and -the parental authority laſts. 
For when that ceaſes, (as it will of courſe 
in time) this implicit obedience on the 
child's part ceaſes with it. But then in 
the room of it, ſucceed other filial duties 
of no leſs obligation; to bear with the 
inhrmities, eaſe the burdens, relieve the 
neceſſities, ſupply the wants, and do all 
they can to help and comfort their aged 
or enfeebled parents. Common grati- 
tude requires this, if they have been wile, 
kind, and indulgent parents: if not, even 
nature and humanity demand it. Chil- 
dren are likewiſe to honour their parents. 


This is required in the firſt command- 
ment 
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ment of the ſecond table: which, the A. 
poſtle obſerves, is the firſt command- 
ment with promiſe:“ to honour them by 
a decent behaviour towards them, ſpeak- 
ing reſpectfully to them and of them, 
palliating their infirmities, and making 
the beſt of any thing that may be turned 
to their diſcredit. 

And the duty of parents to children 
(while the latter remain ſuch) is, to take 
care of them, to provide all things need- 
ful for them, to give them the beſt in- 
ſtructions, to ſet them the beſt examples; 
and, in a word, to do every thing that is 
in their power to promote their comfort, 
credit, and uſefulneſs in this world, and 
their happineſs for ever. 

What are the duties of maſters and 
ſervants? The whole duty of maſters 
the Apoſtle comprehends in theſe words; 
© maſters give unto your fervants that 
& which is juſt and equal: knowing that 
« ye allo have a maſter in heaven.” By 
which is not only meant that they faith- 
fully perform the terms of contract, but 
do every thing elſe that is right and rea- 
ſonable, and becoming the character of a 
wiſe, diſcreet and gentle maſter. To 


which a more powertul motive. cannot 
be 
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be urged, than that which the Apoſtle 


here ſuggeſts; that they have both one 
common Maſter in heaven, with whom 
« there is no reſpect of perſons.” 

And the duty of ſervants towards their 
maſters is, to be honeſt, diligent, and ſo- 
ber; ©* ſhewing all good fidelity; not as 


cg eye-ſervants, or men- pleaſers, but out 


of conſcience towards God; by a meek 
ſubmiſſive behaviour, a ready and punc- 
tual obedience to their commands, and 
by conſulting their maſter's intereſt as 
their own. | 

There is another claſs of relative duties 
that ariſe out of the friendſhips we con- 
tract in life : which are no leſs ſacred to 
Juſtice than any I have yet mentioned. 
Theſe duties of friendſhip are the ſame 
on both ſides, and neceſſary to its very 
exiſtence. Such as mutual affection, e- 
ſteem, freedom, fidelity, aſſiſtance, ad- 
monition, candor, and conſtancy. Theſe 
are at once the baſis and bonds of all 
true friendſhip ; without which it cannot 
long ſubſiſt: but thus eſtabliſhed, and 
thus compacted, it muſt be permanent; 
and productive of the moſt . ſolid fatisfac- 
tions that can be enjoyed in a ſtate of 
imperfection. 


Laſtly; 


"cz 
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Laftly ; I ſhall mention but one thing 
more, and that 1s, the relation that ſub- 
ſiſts between ſuperiors and inferiors in 
general. The former owe to the latter, 
condeſcenſion, courteſy, benevolence, af- 
fability, meek neſs, charity, and ready aſ- 
ſiſtance and advice, whenever it is wanted 
or deſired: which the latter is bound to 
repay with all proper reſpect, gratitude, 
duty and deference; in proportion to the 

relation or degree of ſubordination, where- 
in he ſtands to thoſe whom Providence 
hath ranked above him. 

To conclude; We hence fee how much 
more injuſtice and iniquity there is in the 
world (and perhaps in ourſelves too) than 

6 we may have hitherto imagined. What- 
| ever tranſgreſſes our Saviour's golden rule, 
is unjuſt: and whatever violates our rela- 
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+ Let us then reſolve, for the honour of 
1 Chriſt and our chriſtian character, to pay 
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. 2 3. 


a more religious regard to every branch of 
| relative duty than we hitherto have done. 
Since they come all recommended, not 
| only trom the reaſon and fitneſs of things, 
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and no leſs neceſſary to the peace of our 
own mind in particular, than to that of 
ſociety in general. 

To make a zealous profeſſion of religi- 
on, and yet hve in the allowed neglect of 
relative duties, is the charaſteriſtic of a 
hypocrite. It is to build high on a ſan- 
dy foundation. And what will be the 
certain conſequence of this our Saviour 
himſelf hath taught us. Such a man 
is ſo far from being a good chriſtian, that 
it may truly be ſaid of him, he is “ worſe 
than an infidel.“ 

Let us remember, that though we 
ſhould not, as the Apoſtle obſerves, be 
e always laying again the foundations of 
religion;“ yet we ſhould be often exa- 
mining whether they are laid, and whe- 
ther they are well laid; leſt the ſuper- 
ſtructure we build ſhould ſuddenly fall, 
and bury all our hopes under its ruins. 

Finally; If we know theſe things, 
happy are we if we do them.” It is 
practice only that compleats our know- 
ledge, and confirms our faith. Without 
the firſt, the latter are vain. © For 
not the hearers of the law, ” are juſt be- 
fore God, but the doers of the law ſhall 
be juſtified.” 
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SERMON AL 


ON CENSORIOUSNESS. 


MATTHEW VII. I. 


Judge not, that ye be not judged. 


TY general precepts and prohibi- 
tions of ſcripture are uſually ex- 
preſſed in ſuch a latitude, that if we were 
always to underſtand them in a ſtrict 
lenſe, and to take that meaning which 
lies uppermoſt, we ſhould frequently 
pervert the laws of God, and turn our 


duty upſide down. Particularly in * 
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of the prohibition in the text; to under. 
ſtand it abſolutely, and without proper 
exceptions and limitations, would be ta- 
king it in ſuch a ſenſe, as is neither con- 
ſiſtent with the nature and reaſon of 
things, nor the very being of human ſo. 
ciety. It could not poſſibly be intended 
to have any relation to the judicial pro- 
ceedings of magiſtrates, whoſe office it is 
to ſit in judgment; to condemn and pu- 
niſh evil-doers. Nor could it be deſign- 
ed as a bar to the juſt admonitions and 
reproofs of any lawful ſuperiors. . Even 
among equals, and private perſons, it 
could not extend to all kinds of judg- 
ment. There are ſome caſes and charac- 
ters which ought to be, and indeed muſt 
be, unavoidably judged, and univerſally 
condemned, as far as they are known. 
And in ſuch as are leſs notorious, it may 
be proper, in ſome circumſtances, that 
they ſhould neither be overlooked, nor 
aſſed over in ſilence. 

But the practice forbidden in the text 
is of a very different kind from any of 
theſe, or the like exceptions. Namely, 
when private perſons judge one another, 
either in thought, or in word, ſecretly or 


openly, without reaſon, without grounds, 


without 
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without evidence, or perhaps againſt it: 


Serm. XI. 


when they judge their brethren raſhly, 


unadviſedly, partially, unjuſtly, unchari- 
tably, or contemptuouſly : when they pals 
their judgments and cenſures in the dark, 
and ſhoot out their arrows at random : 
when they run into invectives giddily 
and blindly; and pronounce ſentence, 
not according to the merits of the 
cauſe, but according to ſome humour, 
fancy, prejudice, or paſſion: when 
they charge men with faults, which 
they never really committed, or mag- 
nify what they have: when they ag- 
oravate every [mall blemiſh, and ſpread 
a little blot over a whole character : 
when they are ready to behold and blame 
the leaſt motes in the eyes of others, and 
at the ſame time overlook beams in their 
own : when in dubious caſes, inſtead of 
putting the faireſt conſtructions on mens 
ations, they pick out the worſt, in op- 
poſition to all the rules both of charity 
and equity: when they not only take 
cognizance of overt- acts, but pretend to 


judge of mens ſecret thoughts, deſigns, 


purpoſes, and affections: in fine, when 
* ſitting in the ſeat of the ſcornfu], ” they 
raiſe injurious imputations, and, either 
malici- 
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maliciouſly or wantonly, dictate ſcandal, 
and propagate reproach. 

Theſe, and all ſuch like practices, are, 
without queſtion, prohibited in the text; 
as appears not only from the reaſon of 
the thing, but the whole tenor of ſcrip- 
ture. Whatever judging, whatever cen- 
ſuring, 1s contrary to truth and juſtice, 
humanity and charity, civility, and good 
manners, is here meant and implied, 
and is expreſly forbidden. The gene- 
rality of chriſtians ſeem either not to 
know this, or not to regard it. For how 

otherwiſe could they o notoriouſly tranſ- 


greſs this branch of their duty? How 


prone are they, upon the (lighteſt occa- 
ſions, to judge rigorouſly, and to think 
and ſpeak hardly of one another! Though 
they profeſs a religion that breathes no- 
thing but peace and love, and the very 
eſſence of which is charity ; yet a ſpirit 


of diſaffection, cenſoriouſheſs. and ſlan- 


der, too often finds a way into their minds, 
corrupts their tempers, and diffuſes a ſe- 
cret venom though their whole behavi- 
our. How frequently do they fit in judg- 
ment on one another's character, tradu- 
cing and vilifying whom they pleaſe, 


and when they think fit! As if ill * 
_— 
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and hard ſpeeches, paſſed for nothing; 
and no account was to be given of them ! 
Little courts of inquiſition are ſet up, and 
a kind of tribunal erected in moſt compa- 
nies, where men's conduct 1s examined, 
their actions are canvaſſed, and ſentence 
is paſſed, -according to the humours and 
inclination of theſe officious inquiſitors. 
Is there any ſubject of converſation more 
common, or more faſhionable, than the 
faults and follies of mankind? A copi- 
ous ſubject, God knows; if all of us had 
not work enough at home, in rectifying 
and reforming what is amiſs in ourſelves. 
Do we really "and ſincerely deſire a public 
reformation? the likelieſt way in the 
world to ſucceed, is for every man to un- 
dertake his own. To negle& our own 
caſe, and at the ſame time make ourſelves 
very buly with other people's, 1s certainly 
beginning at the wrong end, and can 
produce nothing but miſchief. In order 
to bring us off from this way of thinking 
and acting, I ſhall, in this diſcourſe point 
out the principal cauſes and occaſions of 
ſuch a cenforious diſpoſition ; and ſhew 
the great evil and malignity of it. 
To what other cauſes can we aſcribe 
this cenſorious diſpoſition, than pride and 
You, VII. K vanity, 
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vanity, ill-will and envy, indolence and 
idleneſs? Theſe are, doubtleſs, the 
chief. | x 

It is frequently owing to the pride of 
our hearts, and an immoderate degree of 
ſelf- love, that we are ſo prone to judge 
and cenſure our brethren. Whenever we 
ſet too high a value on ourſelves, we are 
always under a temptation of diſparaging 
others. And the higher we ſtand in our 
Own elteem, the oreater will be the temp- 
tation, and the more apt we ſhall be to 
look about us with contempt. If our 
vanity make us very ſolicitous to diſtin- 
guiſh ourſelves, and we find, as it often 
happens, that we cannot riſe in a regular 
way, cannot advance above the common 
level; then the only expedient left, for 
diſtance and diſtinction, is to depreſs our 
neighbours. It may be in our power to 
debaſe them, though we. be not able to 
exalt ourſelves. And hence we are na- 
turally tempted to make uſe of the vile 
methods before mentioned; to calt a 
blemiſh on other men's names, and ſully 
their characters, in order to make our 
own appear the fairer upon a compariſon. 
To which may be added, that pride and 


ſelf-conceit make us apt to look u pon thoſe 
things 
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things as faults and 1 which 


are really none at all. If other men pay. 


not the {ame deference to our underſtand- 
ings that we do ourſelves; if they pre- 
ſume to differ from us in opinion, and re- 
fuſe to think, ſpeak, and act, juſt as we 
would have them, they will be in danger 
of incurring our diſpleaſure, and provok- 
ing our cenſures. Our vanity cannot 
bear contradiction, and therefore we make 
a crime of it, and treat it accordingly. 
Hence much opprobrious language, and 


many injurious reflections; and we are 


therefore petulant, cenſorious, and abu- 


live, becauſe we are vain, arrogant, and 
proud. In ſhort, from this corrupt foun- 
tain lows a great ſhare of thoſe bitter wa- 
ters, which infect all ſocieties, and poiſon 
human life. But, 

Another cauſe of cenſoriouſneſs, and 
that a very fruitful one, is hatred and 
i- will; which generally exerts itſelf in 
uncharitable thoughts, and groundleſs 
cenſures. It frequentiy gives ſuch a bent 
to the mind, and ſuch a biaſs to the judg- 
ment, that ſcarce any evidence is ſuffici- 
ent to counterpoiſe it. Diſlike and diſ- 
affection are extremely apt to corrupt and 


pervert men's faculties. They ſometimes 
K 2 blind 
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blind their eyes, and ſometimes make 
them ſee double. Hence it comes to 
paſs, that while many things good and 
praiſe-worthy, are utterly over-looked, 
the leaſt blemiſh is faſtened on, and mag- 
nified beyond all meaſure and berg 
So great are the partialities and 
poſſeſſions of ill-will, that it ſhall chil 
ſuffer men to think reaſonably, nor ſpeak 
honeſtly. Their ſentiments are infected, 
and their language tainted. While ha. 
tred is fermenting and feſtering in theit 
hearts, the © poiſon of aſps is under 
their lips. Such is the nature of this 
perverſe paſſion, that it blots the faireſt 
characters, - and blackens every thing it 
touches: turns honour into ignominp, 
merit into miſchief, and virtue into vice. 
And when it happens to be accompanied 
with envy, it is ſtill more turbulent and 
outrageous, Envy heightens and enflames 
it where it is, and produces it where it 15 
not; gives it greater force, and a keener 
edge; "and both together make men es. 
ger, and reſtleſs, and furious, in their 
perſecutions. The envious man not on 
iy grudges the proſperity of his neigh- 
bour, but is oftentimes exceedingly moi. 
tified and afflicted at the ſight of it. Be. 


ing 
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ing out of patience at his ſucceſs and ad- 
vancement in the world, he wickedly 


wiſhes, and too often endeavours, to bring 


him down again. If this be out of his 
power, and he cannot accomplith his de- 
ſion any other way, he attacks his good 
name, and ſtrikes at his reputation. 
Hence a train of inſinuations, ſuggeſtions, 
cenſures, calumnies. Hence various arts 
of ſecret detraction, or open defamation. 
In ſhort, great pains are taken, and all 
endeavours uſed, to gratify an infamous 
paſſion, at the expence very often of truth, 
charity, probity, and juſtice. Bur, 

A habit of cenſoriouſneſs is ſometimes 
derived from milder and more innocent 
cauſes, It may be, and ſometimes is, 
occaſioned by ſuperfluity of leifare, and 
vant of better employment. When men's 
time hangs upon their hands, their 
thoughts and tongues are apt to run 
adrift, and to wander from object to ob- 
ject, from ſubje& to ſubject, juſt as it 
happens. And thus without pride, with- 
out malice, without envy, they fall into 
this practice, not innocently indeed, but 
inſenſibly; it may be through mere 
wantonneſs, and for amuſement; perhaps 
to keep up converſation, and as a help 
K 3 to 
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lege to be injurious! 
atone for calumny and ſcandal! But, 


ly perceive, that it always ſprings from 


baſe and deteſtable. But the odious na- 
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to diſcourſe, hereby they are drawn into 


raſh judgments, cenſures, and reflections, 
which are careleſsly thrown about them, 
as the fool is reprefented in ſcripture, . 


toſſing firebrands merely tor ſport. As 


if idleneſs could give any man a privt- 
Or impertinence 


in fact and reality, it often happens, 
though a ſeeming contradiction, that want 
of buſineſs makes men buly- bodies; ; and 
they rail and revile, becauſe they have 
nothing elſe to do. From this brief ſur- 
vey of the cauſes and occaſions of raſh 
judging and cenſuring, we may evident- 


a mean and ignoble original, and very 
often from ſuch a one as 1s altogether 


ture of this practice will be more evident 
if we proceed to conſider the great evil 
and malignity of it, which will : appear in 
ſeveral reſpects. For it implies great pre- 
ſumption and impiety towards God, great 
injuſtice towards men, and great folly in 
reſpect of ourſelves. 

It is an invaſion of God's s prerogative. 
In ſuch caſes as we have been conſidering, 
no man has any right, any * ro 
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judge his brethren. The Apoſtle ſpeaks 
of it with a kind of ſurpriſe and yl 
nation. Who art thou,” ſays he, 
that judgeſt another's ſervant? To 
« his own maſter he ſtandeth, or fall- 
« eth.” Whatever judicial powers may 
be delegated to magiltrates, and other 
ſuperiors z yet how does it appear, that 
private chriltians are ordinarily poſſeſſed 
of any ſuch right? Where do we read, 
that either judgment, or vengeance, be- 
longeth unto them? By what authority 
do they fit as judges over one another? 
And not only fo, but turn accuſers, and 
even executioners? Not indeed in re- 
{pe&t of men's lives, but what is ſome- 
times equally dear, their reputations. 
Theſe are commonly uſed and dealt with 
at pleaſure; though, in truth and reality, 
they have no more to do with the one, 
than they have with the other. But fur- 
ther, this practice implies a kind of im- 
pious pretenſion to one of the divine at- 
tributes. Moſt certain it is, that we paſs 
judgment in many caſes, and on many 
occaſions, when we cannot poſſibly have. 
any ground to go upon, or know any 
thing at all of the matter; unleſs we can 
ſee into men's hearts, and * underſtand 
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their thoughts afar off.” The goodneſs 
or badneſs of many actions depends on 
ſuch circumſtances, as can only be known 
to God, and a man's own conſcience, 
As then we have no right to judge; fo, 
in many caſes, neither have we ability: 
nor can we pretend to it without the 
higheſt arrogance and preſumption. A- 
gain; conſidering the goodneſs of God, 
and his gracious treatment of us all; how 
impious and ungrateful muſt it be to 
proceed againſt our fellow. creatures by 
quite contrary rules! Have we not all 
the reaſon in the world to follow, as far 
as we can, this divine example? And 
are we not obliged in gratitude to ob- 
ſerve it in the caſe before us? Has he 
ever exerciſed towards us ſo much pati- 
ence, gentleneſs, kindneſs, and long: ſuf- 
tering; and ſhall we deal hardly, ſevere- 
ly, unrighteouſly, and cruelly, with his 
ſubjects and ſervants; who wear his i- 


mage, and belong to his family? How 


unſuitable and ungrateful a return is this 
to the goodneſs of God! And what an 
indignity to our common Patron, and 

Benefactor! But, 
This practice likewiſe offers great injury 
and injuſtice to men. This will appear by 
Cons 
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conſidering the damage that 1s done by it, 
and the unrighteous and diſhonourable 
method of doing it. Concerning the for- 
mer I ſhall only need to obſerve, that to 
rob men of their good names, is to de- 
prive them of a poſſeſſion which is, and 
muſt be, highly valued by them. This 
is made natural and neceſſary by the ori- 
ginal principles of our minds. To which 
muſt be added, that, in reſpect of 
a conſiderable part of mankind, proſpe- 
rity and ſucceſs in the world depends up- 
on reputation. To blemiſh their cha- 
racer is to blaſt their credit; and both 
together amount to-a'damage of the deep- 

eſt nature. And what greatly heightens 
the injury, 1s that, in a great meaſure, it 
is often irreparable. The wounds which 
are made in mens reputation are rarely 
and with difficulty healed; and when they 
are, yet they generally leave ſcars behind 
them. But to proceed; this practice is 
not only injurious in its conſequences, 

but every way unjuſt in itſelf. Cenſori— 
ous perſons, as I before took notice, of- 
ten judge in the dark; often cenſure what 
they underſtand nothing of; often con- 
demn both men and things, merely from 
3 vain, or wanton, or perverſe humour, 
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without any grounds or evidence at all, 


Sometimes they raſhly charge men with 


things that were never done ; at other 
times find fault with ſuch actions as are 
perfectly innocent, and perhaps commen- 
dable. If any thing done have but a ſuſ- 
picious appearance, a dubious outſide, 
or a diſagreeable circumſtance; this is 
commonly enough for their purpoſe; 
they ſeldom look any deeper, enquire 
any further. What the agent's aim or in- 
tention might be; that they rarely either 
know, conſider, or care. And when they 
do happen to hit upon ſuch points, as 
are both really facts, and really faults; 
they are ſo far from making fair and fa- 
vourable allowances, that they frequent- 
ly magnify and miſrepreſent ſwelling 
the account, encreaſing the blame, and 
aggravating che charge, beyond all bounds 
of ſobriety and truth. In ſhort, without 
regarding either evidence or equity; their 
uſual practice is to judge at large, to re- 
fle& at random, and condemn at a ven- 
ture. The notorious injuſtice of ſuch 
roceedings needs no proof. They ſhew 
themſelves ſufficiently in their own naked 
colours. However, it may be proper to 


add, that if they, who are addicted to 
ſuch 
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ſuch a practice, cannot, or will not, ſee 
the iniquity of it; yet they can feel it, 
when it comes home upon themſelves. 
Whenever falſe or groundleſs reflections 
are thrown upon them, they are fure to 


complain in their turn, and as loudly as 


any. Might not then their own conſci- 
ences put them in mind, that they ought 
not to do to others what they cannot en- 
dure ſhould be done to themſelves? If 
this be not reaſonable, it is impoſſible 
to ſay what is. But further; another 
circumſtance that renders this practice 
ſtill more baſe and diſhonourable, is, that 
ſuch cenfures are uſually thrown out be- 
hind men's backs; and vented only for 
the moſt part in cloſe communications, 
and private ſcandal; and that in dire& op- 
poſition to the law of God, which de- 
nounces a curſe againſt him, 0 who 1ſmit- 
eth his neighbour ſecretly. And with- 
out queſtion the caſe is the ſame, whe- 
ther he be thus ſmitten in his perſon, or 
his property: I ſay, his property, be- 
caule every man's good name 1s his un- 


doubted property, till it be fairly forfeit- 


ed. This circumſtance muſt undoubt- 
edly be a great aggravation of the: 
crime we are ſpeaking of. Thus attack- 
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ing men at a diſtance, and behind their 
backs, is like aſſaulting children and 
cripples, who are utterly incapable of de- 
fending themſelves. For what defence 
can the abſent make, who know nothin 
at all of the charge that is brought . 
them? They are tried, and ſentenced, 
without being heard, or ſuffered to ſpeak 
one word in their own vindication. 
Open calumny, though a great injury, is 
however more generous than ſecret flan- 
der. The one may be compared to rob- 
bing on the high- way; the other to night- 
thefts, and plunders in the dark. In 
fine, ſuch a practice is not only doing 
great wrong; but it is doing it in the 
meaneſt, vileſt, and moſt odious manner, 
Laſtly : As it is great impiety towards 
God, and injuſtice towards men; ſo we 
may further obſerve, that it is great fol- 
ly in reſpect of ourſelves. This might 
be ſhewn at large by a great variety of 
arguments and conſiderations. But, at 
preſent, I ſhall confine myſelf to that 
which is ſpecified in my text; where the 
iI effect, and milchievous conſequence 
of this vice are plainly pointed at: . judge 
not that ye be not judged.” For we are ex- 


preſly aſſured, that © with what meaſure 
% WC 
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« we mete, it ſhall be meaſured to us 
« again.” If it be aſked by whom; the 
anſwer is, both by God and man; 
though in different ſenſes and reſpects. 
Whoever is forward in cenſuring, and 
finding fault with other men, may natu- 
rally expect to be treated by them accord- 
ingly. No man can pretend to keep a 
clear character himſelf, who makes it his 
buſineſs to blemiſh his neighbour's. That 
ſcandal which he deals in, thoſe hard re- 
flections which he throws about him, will 
be ſure to recoil ſooner or later, and fall 
back upon his own head. In a word, an 
m name is in fact, and ever will be, the 
fate of the cenſorious. Nor, in the na- 
ture of the thing, can it well be otherwiſe. 
Bur 1n truth this is only a ſmall matter, 
in compariſon of what follows. Raſh 
judgment, and hard cenſures, not only 
expole men to the reſentment cf their 
fellow-creatures, but render them obnox- 
ious to the juſt judgment of God him- 
ſelf; who has frequently declared himlelf 
rn avenger of all ſuch unrighteous prac- 
tices. Not that he will judge them un- 
Juitly, becauſe they have judged others 
; but that he will treat men rigorouſly 

or gently, leverely or mercifully, accord- 


ing 
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ing to the manner in which they have 
treated their fellow-creatures. The great 
Governor of the world will not fail to 
judge it in truth and righteouſneſs ; let 
men's judgments be ever ſo unrighteous, 
or their provocations ever ſo great. But 
for that very reaſon, and on that very ac- 
count, he may, and will, have regard to 
the foregoing rule, the equity of which 


is univerſally perceived, and acknow- 
ledged. And great pity it is, that it is 


not more, and better conſidered. It 
would ſurely give a check to thoſe licen- 
tious thoughts and uncharitable ſpeeches, 
which ſo much abound. Do not all men 
ſtand in great need of favour and com- 
paſſion at the ' hands of God? How 
comes it then to paſs, that they harden 
their hearts againſt each other, and will 
give no quarter? If God ſhould be ex- 
treme to mark what is done amiſs, what 
would become of the beſt of us? What 
mortal could ſtand ſuch a teſt, or abide 
ſuch a trial? And yet in one another 
we not only mark, ſtrictly and ſeverely 
mark, what is amiſs; but oftentimes 
blame what is not amiſs, and condemn 
the moſt innocent actions. The ſcripture 


declares, that “ he ſhall have judgment 
| * without 
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« without mercy, who hath ſhewed no 
% mercy.” What then mult they ex- 
pect, who judge, and cenſure their bre- 
thren after ſuch a manner, as neither to 
ſhew mercy, nor even juſtice ? What 
folly, what madneſs, muſt it be, merely 
for the gratifying of a froward humour, 
to forfeit the favour of God, and oblige 
him to ſhut up his loving-Kkindneſs in 
diiplealure? Upon the whole, if we de- 
fire to be favourably judged, we muſt 
take heed how we judge. We are apt 
to imagine, that no great ſtreſs will be 
laid on ſuch tranſient things as words. 
But we may eaſily diſcover, that this 1s 


a mere deluſion. All fin is conceived in 


the heart; and whether it appear in words 
or deeds, or neither; we are equally 
guilty in the ſight of God. Whoever 
thercfore bridleth not his tongue, and 
even curbeth not his thoughts, that man's 
religion is vain. To conclude, if we de- 
fire life, and that divine favour which is 
better chan life; it behoves us to keep 
our heafts with-all diligence. This will 
enable us to obſerve with eaſe that direc- 
tion of the Pſalmiſt : keep thy tongue 
2 * from evil; and thy "PS that the. ſpeak 
no guile.“ 
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SERMON XI. 


ON RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE. 


MATTHEW VI. 10. 


Thy will be done. 


HAT the Almighty Being 1s not 

only the Creator and Former of all 

things, but a moral Governor alſo, is al- 
lowed by all men, who have not renoun- 
ced all religion. And in reality this 1s 
the moſt excellent character, and the 
higheſt glory, we can poſſibly aſcribe to 
bim; that he is the ſole, ſupreme, inde- 
pendent Monarch over the univerſe of 
rational 
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rational beings. For to rule over num- 

| berleſs worlds of mere ſenſcleſs matter, 
however unſearchable and aſtoniſhing 
that ſkill and power which framed them 
may appear, cannot 1n reaſon be thought 
equally glorious, as to form innumerable 
{yſtems of intelligent beings, and to go- 
vern them by thoſe conſtitutions, laws, 
and commands, which ſpring from uner- 
ring wiſdom and perfect goodneſs. In 
this character principally the Holy Scrip- 
tures repreſent him to us: and in this 
we are principally intereſted and obliged 
to conſider him. For if he is a moral 
Governor, it undeniably follows, that 
his will is the-univerſal law of his reaſon- 
able creatures; and that all mankind, 
the angels of heaven, and all intelligent 
beings throughout the creation are bound 
to ſay, 25 Thy will be done.“ 

All true religion conſiſts in reſignation 
and obedience tothe will of God. To 
be governed by a view to our own hap- 
pineſs, is wiſdom or prudence: to act 
with a view to the happineſs of others, 
is virtue or goodneſs : to be influenced 
by a regard to the will of God, this alone 
is piety or religion. How wiſely or vir- 
tuouſly ſoever men may act upon other 

motives; 


4 
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motives; yet if an apprehenſion of the. 


divine will, as requiring or prohibiting 
certain actions, or appointing certain e- 
vents, hath no influence upon their minds; 
they have in reality no religion in them. 

In order then to our becoming truly 
religious, the firſt thing requiſite, is to 
gain a knowledge of the divine will, in 
regard to our own diſpoſitions and acti- 
ons: and in the next place, to impreſs 
upon our minds, (which is our preſent 
deſign) a juſt ſenſe of the obligations we 
are under to comply with it. To this 
end, let us particularly attend, firſt, to 
the reaſonableneſs; ſecondly, to the ne- 
ceſſity; and, thirdly, to the advantage 
of ſubmiſſion and obedience to the will 
of God. 

Firſt, to the reaſonableneſs of it. This 
evidentiy appears from the nature and 
perfection of the divine government. For 
if it be reaſonable to comply with the di- 
rections of unerring wiſdom, and with 
the deſigns of infinite goodneſs; ; If it be 
reaſonable to do what is in itſelf the wiſeſt 
and beſt to be done, and which 1s alſo 
enjoined by the higheſt authority ; if it 

e reaſonable to. ſubmit our own wall, 
which is ſubject to the blindeſt errors of 
judg- 
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judgment, and the meaneſt impulſes of 
paſſion, to a will which is infinitely re- 
mote from all paſſion, prejudice, and er- 
ror; then nothing g cg be ſo agreeable to 
reaſon, as obedience®to the will of God; 

nothing ſo contrary to it, as an oppoſi- 
tion to his will. All juſtice, equity, 
right, fitneſs and propriety are compre- 
hended in wiſdom and goodneſs : and the 
laws, commands, or appointments of a 
being who is ſo good that he always in— 
tends the beſt ends, and ſo wiſe that he 


perfectly underſtands what means are 


conducive to thoſe ends, can never in a- 
ny inſtance be unjuſt, unfit, or impro- 
per; and diſobedience is in every inſtance 
contrary to the rectitude, fitneſs and pro- 
priety of action. Submiſſion to the di- 
vine will is no other than a conformity to 
the true nature, order, conſtitution, and 
relations of things which the wiſdom of 


God hath eſtabliſhed, and a ſubſervience 


to thoſe ends for which he eſtabliſhed 
them. And as the ultimate end or pur- 
poſe of the Almighty Being in creating 
and governing the univerſe, is the ww 
eſt good; ſo an oppoſition to his will, 
attempting what lies in our power to 45 
ſtroy the good of the world, and to in- 


volve 
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volve it in confuſion and miſery ; and 
inſtead of becoming the willing inftru- 
ments of his providence in promoting the 
moſt excellent deſigns, making ourſelves 
the authors of evil, and becoming the 

plagues and nuſances of the creation. 
The reaſonableneſs of yielding an en- 
tire obedience to the will of God, will 
further appear, from conſidering the re- 
lation we bear to him, as his creatures 
and dependents; and his character in re- 
card to us, as our Maker, Preſerver, and 
Benefactor; who has therefore an abſo- 
lute unalienable right of dominion over 
us, and of property in us. We are kis 
by every poſſible claim of nature and of 
right; and he may do what he will with 
his own, and diſpoſe of us as he alone 
ſhall think fit: and we cannot poſlibly 
have a right to diſpute his will, oppoſe 
his deſigns, or cenſure his proceedings i in 
any inſtance. Nothing is more familiar 
to mankind than a ſenſe of the obligations 
ariſing from the different relations among 
men, and the inferior, ſubordinate and 
dependent condition of ſome in reſpect 
to others. The relation of parents and 
children, maſter and ſervants, magiſtrate 
and ſubjects, naturally imply authority 
and 
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and government on one hand, and a du- 
ty of ſubmiſſion and obedience on the o- 
ther: and nothing would be thought 
more unreaſonable and abſurd, than to 
deny ſuch obligations. But all the rea- 
ſons, which can be alledged for ſubmiſſi- 


on in any caſe to any kind of human au— 


thority, are infinitely more ſtrong and 


concluſive for ſubmiſſion, in every in- 
ſtance, to the authority. and diſpoſal of 
the Supreme Lord and Father of all in- 
telligent beings. The loweſt creature 
upon earth cannot be ſo dependent upon 
or obliged to any earthly ſuperior, as the 
higheſt creatures are to the great Sove- 
reign of the univerſe. And therefore no 
perſon can be under ſo many or ſo ſtrict 
obligations to obey the conamands of any 
ſuperior in the world, as are incumbent 


on all men at all times to obey the will 
of More eſpecially, where there is 
not ol the moſt abſolute dependence, 


but alſo the greateſt benefits received, 
and the higheſt power and authority are 


Joined to perfect goodneſs ; there the rea- 


ſon and obligation of obedience are ſtill 
more binding; and receive an additional 
ſtrength from every inſtance we experi- 


ence of that goodneſs. And diſobedience, 
which 
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which is always unnatural and unreaſon- 
able, becomes aggravated with the charge 
of ingratitude, and an abuſe of divine 
mercy and favour. 

And let it be obſerved, that all theſe 
arguments ſerve to evince the reaſonable- 
nels of ſubmiſſion to the divine will uni- 
verſally, even in thoſe inſtances, if there 
be any, in which we are not able to diſ- 
cern the utility, or expediency, or even 
the juſtice of his commands and appoint- 
ments. For however things may appear 
to our weak and narrow underſtandings; 
we have a certain principle to proceed 


upon: that the laws and appointments of 


his fupreme wiſdom and goodneſs are al- 
ways right, and conducive to worthy 
ends; and that if they do not appear ſo 
to us, it is becauſe our apprehenſion and 
judgment of them may be often falſe, 
and is always imp 0 

In regard to ou a«.ive Cbedience, ſuch 
inſtances can hardly occur: becauſe the 
laws by which God governs his intelli- 
gent creatures are adapted by his infinite 
witdom to their nature, capacity and con- 
dition; and therefore are ſuch, on the 
whole, as their own underſtandings can 
Judge of, and perceive the juſtice and 
fitnels 
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fitneſs of them, and the beneficent ends 
they are intended to anſwer. But in re- 
ſpect of our paſſive ſubmiſſion, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that there are many e- 
vents in the courſe of Divine Providence, 
the juſtice and fitneſs of which we cannot 
poſſibly diſcover; in which it is notwith- 
ſtanding our reaſonable duty to acquieſce 
with entire reſignation; and from a con- 
viction of our own ignorance, and of the 
unſearchable extent of divine wiſdom, to 
ſay, Thy will be done.” 

But in every inſtance, ſubmiſſion and 
obedience are the more reaſonable, and 
the contrary the more inexcuſable, in 
proportion to our apprehenſion and con- 
viction of the excellence and utility of the 
duties required. And therefore when we 
conſider, how reaſonable, important and 
uſeful the common duties of religion are, 
how perfectly ſuitable to the abilities of 
human nature, and the condition of hu- 
man life, and how plainly conducive to 
private and public good, as well as the 
diſgraceful nature and pernicious effects 
of the contrary vices; to neglect ſuch 
- duties, in oppolition to the will, in con- 
tempt of the authority, and in defiance 


of the lb of the greateſt and wu 
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of beings, and the ſovereign judge of the 
univerſe, cannot but appear to be a con- 
duct inconſiſtent with the character of a 
reaſonable creature, and attended with 
aggravating circumſtances. 

Secondly ; Let us proceed to conſider 
the neceſſity of obeying the will of God; 
(I mean a moral neceſſity) as we value 
our own life, ſafety and happineſs, and 
would avoid miſery and deſtruction. 
For we cannot eſcape his power and juſ- 
ticez we cannot throw off his government, 
and exempt ourſelves from his juriſdicti- 
on: we cannot abandon his territories 

and find protection under any foreign 
potentate. His domimion is univerſal, 
and his kingdom is over all creatures. 
We are, and cannot but be, the ſubjects 
of his government: and muſt of neceſſity, 
either live under his protection and by 
his favour, or endure all the penalties his 
juſtice may ſee fit to inflict. And it is 
abſurd and dangerous to imagine, that 
the great Governor and Judge of the 
whole world will permit, what no wiſe 
governor on earth will diſpenſe with, the 
preſumptuous violation of his known will, 
and ſuffer his authority to be inſulted, 


and his laws trampled on, with impunity. 
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The ſame reaſons and ends for which the 
Almighty ſees fit to give laws to his ſub. 
jects, extend equally to the execution of 
thoſe laws, by an appointment of rewards 
and puniſhments; without which the very 
deſign of government will be fruſtrated. 
And to ſuppoſe that the omniſcient ruler 
of the world will be indifferent to the acti- 
ons of men, and extend his protection 
and favour equally to the obedient and 
diſobedient, is ſuppoſing him to act con- 
trary to his own wiſe and good deſign in 
making the world, and to deſtroy his 
own authority and government, by which 
the order and happineſs of the world is 
ſupported. No ſociety can be maintain- 
ed without government. The wills of fi- 
nite, frail and mutable creatures arg al- 
ways various, and may often be wrong: 
and the end and purpoſe of laws and con- 
ſtitutions is to incline, or compel, every 
particular will into one general will, in- 
tending the preſervation and good of the 
whole. And this 1s to be done, princi- 
pally by a due diſtribution of rewards 
and puniſhments; by protecting the in- 
nocent, rewarding the virtuous, and de- 


froying or chaſtifing the tranſgreſſor 
Thirdly; 
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Thirdly; We are to conſider the ad- 
vantage of living in obedience to the will 
of God. By ſtudying to obey the divine 
laws, and to comply willingly with all 
his appointments, we may hope to gain 
his favour and protection; the protection 
of the all-wiſe and Almighty ruler of the 


whole world and uncontrollable diſpoſer 


of all events: which is the only proper 
and ſufficient ſecurity againſt the evils 
incident to us, and the only' ſolid foun- 
dation of contentment and ſatisfaction to 
the mind. If from an unfeigned reve- 
rence of the divine majeſty, as ſupreme 


Governor of the world, we iincerely en- 


deavour to underſtand and do his will, 
we may on good grounds hope for his mer- 
cy; andthat he will at laſt diſtinguiſh 
us from all the preſumptuous violators 
of his laws; and notwithſtanding our nu- 
merous imperfections, beſtow upon us 
ſome marks of his grace and favour, 
The goſpel of our Saviour, which reveals 
to us a future (ſtate, hath given us the 
higheſt aſſurance, that if we imitate the 
example of obedience which he hath ſet 
before us, and “ do the will of our father 


In heaven,” we ſhall obtain like him a 


reſurrection from the dead, and be raiſed 
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to a ſtate of immortality and glory. This 
ſublime proſpect 1s ſet before us for our 
encouragement; and is ſufficient to re- 
concile our minds to the greateſt difficul- 
ties we can poſſibly undergo, in ſubmil- 
ſion to the will of God. 

In every well governed ſtate or king- 
dom on earth, the public advantage and 
happineſs reſults from obedience to thoſe 
laws of the community which are framed 
for, and that will of the ſovereign which 
intends, the preſervation and god of the 
whole: much more, in the univerſal go- 
vernment of the wiſeſt and beſt of beings, 
whoſe will is perfect reaſon, the greateſt 
good mult ariſe from the obedience of all 
his rational ſubjects. By this chain the 
whole intellectual ſyſtem is connected, and 
the infinite de of various and dif- 
cordant wills of all intelligent creatures 
are united, and conſpire to one divine 
end; and the purpoſe of infinite wiſdom 
18 accompliſhed in the ſocial harmony 
and happineſs of the univerſe. To this end, 
an infliction of puniſhments, in chaſtiſ- 
ing or cutting off the refractory and rebelli- 
ous, is no leſs neceſſary, than a diſtribution 
of rewards to the virtuous and obedi- 


ent. And thus the happineſs of each in- 
dividual 
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dividual is made to depend on his volun- 
tary ſubjection to the order and good of 
the whole. 

The greateſt happineſs of mankind in 
this world ariſeth from their obſervance 
of the laws of their nature and the reveal- 

cd will of their all- wiſe Creator and Go- 
vernor. And their future happineſs, 
when raiſed to a higher ſtate of exiſtence 
in another world, will ariſe, in a ſtill 
higher degree, from their obedience to 
the will of God. For the greater pow- 
ers and faculties any intelligent creature 
is endued with, and the more enlarged 
his ſphere of action, ſo much the greater 
are his obligations to know and obey the 
divine will ; and the more momentous the 
conſequence, both to himſelf and others, 
of his obedience or diſobedience. This 
ſhews the vaſt importance and benefit of 
acquiring as early as poſſible an habitual 
reverence of the Supreme Being and at- 
tention to the diſcoveries of his will : that 
by being inured to piety and obedience 
in our preſent ſtate, we may be qualified 
to act in a higher ſphere, and to enjoy a 
lublimer happineſs, than this ſtate affords. 
On the other hand, by laying aſide the 
tear of God, and indulging to our evil 
L 3 incli- 
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inclinations in oppoſition to his known 
will, we ſhall not only be diſqualified for 
enjoying the dignity and happineſs of a 
higher ſtate, but ſhall be utterly exclud- 
ed from it, and, in juſt puniſhment of 
our negligence and diſobedience, be doom- 
ed to eternal deſtruction. , 

The main purpoſe of our living in this 
world, and what 1s of greateſt importance 
to be learned in it, is obedience. The 
conſtitution of nature is framed in order 
to inſtruct and train us up in the habits 
of obedience. To this end mankind are 
brought into the world in a ſtate of in- 
fancy, weak, dependent, and abſolutely 
fubject to the direction and authority of 
parents; to the ſame end they are placed, 
when advanced to years of maturity, in a 
ſocial and ſubordinate ſtate, ſubject to the 
will of ſuperiors, and to human law and 
government. The whole procedure of 
events 15 continually teaching us, that we 
are not to make our own will the law of 
our actions, nor expect that every thing 
ſhould bend to our inclinations; but that 
we are to be governed by a ſuperior will, 
and ought to be continually bending and 
molding the temper of our minds, to 4 


conformity with the conſtitutions of in- 
| finite 


* r 
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finite wiſdom, and the will of the Al- 
mighty ſovereign of the world. All the 
divine diſpenſations, and particularly the 
revelation of the goſpel, are directed to the 
{ame end; to eftabliſh the kingdom of God, 

or the * of obedience to his will in 
the minds of his rational creatures. Thus 
the frame of nature, the events of life, 
the dictates of reaſon, the doctrines of 
revelation, the obligations of duty and 
gratitude, the motives of hope and fear, 
the views of another world and an eter- 
nal ſtate, all conſpire to impreſs upon us 

a ſenſe of obedience due to the will of 
the Supreme Governor and Father of the 

hole intelligent creation. 

Let us then with the deepeſt reverence 
of ſou], adore the eternal all- perfect be- 
ing, the ſovereign diſpoſer of all things. 
Let us learn to ſubmit our appetites, 
inclinations and deſires to his righteous 
Will; and chearfully reſign our intereſts 
and lives to his wiſe diſpoſal : and in the 
molt difficult trials of life and of death, 
let us ſay, after the example of our great 
Lord and Saviour, when he was going to 
tuffer death upon the croſs in obedience, 
to God, „not my will, but thine be 
done.” 
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That we may not be found at laſt a- 
mong theſe negligent and diſobedient ſer- 
vants, ce who knew their Lord's will, and 
did it not,” and who “ ſhall be beaten 
with many ſtripes; but may obtain 
the high applauſe, well done good and 
« faithful ſervants, enter ye into the joy 
* of your Lord;” God of his infinite 
mercy grant through Jeſus Chriſt our 


5 


8 E R. 


SERMON XIII. 


IR RELIGION A FREQUENT ATTENDANT 
ON GREAT RICHES, 


Luk E X11. 2 r. 


So is he that layeth up treaſure for himſelf, 
and is not rich towards God. 


HE riches of the world being often 

the fruits of injuſtice and oppreſ- 

ſion, one wealthy man's eſtate being raiſ- 
ed perhaps upon the ruin and poverty of 
hundreds, and built upon the tears and 
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cries of widows and orphans; and yet 
being ſometimes repreſented in ſcriptures 
as the bleſſing of God upon the honeſt 
labour and induſtry of men diligent in 
their calling or profeſſion; or as the re- 
ward beſtowed upon a virtuous content- 
ment, and reſignation of mind to the 
providence of the Almighty: a great for- 
tune being often uſed to very ill purpoſes, 


to the increaſe of luxury and wantonneſs, 


to the encouragement of vice, and to the 
miſchief of all who are the unhappy 
neighbours of an over- grown rich man; 
and yet being in itſelf applicable to the 
beſt uſes in the world, to the promotion 
of virtue and holineſs, to the advance- 
ment of the honour of God, and to the 
ſetting forward the common good and 
happinefs of mankind : there being ſuch 
different ways both of getting and enjoy- 
ing the riches of the world, the profeſſion 
of them has been either valued or deſpi- 
ſed, condemned or approved by moraliſts 
and divines, according to the view they 
have had of them with relation to the ſe- 
veral methods by which they are obtain- 
ed and employed. The hand of the 
diligent,” faith Solomon, © makerh rich: 


and again, The bleſſing of the Lord it 
5 * maKeth 
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ce maketh rich, and he addeth no ſorrow 
« with it;“ yet at other times he obſerv- 
ed riches that had no bleſſing in them, 
« There is a ſore evil which I have. ſeen 
e under the fun, namely, riches kept for 
the owners thereof to their hurt.“ 
From this obſervation, I think, all 
diſputes about riches may be reconciled : 
Where they are ill got, or ill uſed, they 
are an hurt to the owner; where they 
are honeſtly gor, and worthily enjoyed, 
they are a bleſſing to the owner, and 
through his means, to many orhers. 
Thus far the caſe is plain: but then it is 
a matter of further conſideration, to ice 
what the iniquity is that generally follows 
a large poſſeſſion, The rich man's crimes 
are commonly conſidered under the head 


of profuſenels or covetouſneſs: to the 


firſt are referred luxury, intemperance, 
and all the ſins of pleaſure which wealth 
furniſhes and ſupports: to the ſecond 
head are reduced fraud, oppreſſion, want 
of kindneſs and charity, and all the ini- 
quity that attends the unreaſonable deſire 
of getting or preſerving an eſtate. All 
theſe indeed are very great and too com- 
mon faults among rich men: but there 


is ſtill a more ſecret iniquity that ſticks 
L 6 | cloſe 
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cloſe to great poſſeſſions, and which does 
not always diſcover itſelf in the ill effects 
before-mentioned : a man may have an 
eſtate honeſtly gotten, and in the eye of 
the world he may uſe it in all refpects as 


he ought, and yet ill be a very wicked 
rich man. What, you will ſay, although 


he be free from covetouſneſs, given to 
. 43h and liberal to the poor? if 
theſe things will not preſerve riches from 
the contagion of guilt, what will? But 
before you judge too haſtily in this cauſe, 
you muſt conſider that virtue does not 
conſiſt merely in the outward act; it is 
not the material action that denominates 
a man good or bad, but the judgment 
in this caſe muſt regard the principle 
from whence the actions low. A prodi- 
gal man ſquanders his money without 
regard, or diſtinction of perſons or occa- 
ſion: where tenderneſs and good-nature 


attend upon this vice, the poor and mi- 


ſerable often gather largely of the prodi- 


al man's ſcatterings: but will you call 
this chriſtian charity, where perhaps the 
duty owing to God was never once 


thought on, and of all that was given, 


not one farthing offered as tribute to the 


great Giver of every good gift; but the 
fountain 
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fountain head was corrupt, though the 
ſtream indeed flowed in no ill channel? 
If we conſider the parable of the rich 
man, of which the words of the text are 
the moral or application, we ſhall diſco- 
ver what particulatt evil in riches our 
Saviour pointed at, and deſigned to cor- 
re& by the inſtruction of this parable. 
The ſtory is this: © The ground of a 
* certain rich man brought forth plenti- 
„fully: And he thought within himſelf, 
* ſaying, What ſhall I do, becauſe I 
* have no room where to beſtow my 
„fruits? And he ſaid this will I do: 
„ will pull down my barns and build 
« greater, and there will I beſtow all my 
fruits and my goods. And I will ſay 
e to my ſoul, Soul, thou haſt much goods 
laid up for many years, take thine eaſe, 
* eat, drink, and be merry. But God 
„ {aid unto him, Thou fool, this night 
* thy ſoul ſhall be required of thee ; then 
* whoſe ſhall thoſe things be which thou 
* haſt provided?“ After which follow 


the words of the text, © So is he that 


* layeth' up treaſure for himſelf, and is 
* not rich towards God.” | 
The firſt thing to be enquired into is 


the true deſign and meaning of this 1 
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ble. In the fifteenth verſe of this chapter 
our Lord warns his hearers to“ beware 
of covetouſneſs:“ in this parable he re- 
preſents the foohſh MTh man enlarging 
his barns, that he might heap up his 
goods in ſtore : in the text he warns us 
of the danger of laying up treaſures for 
ourielves, whilſt we neglect being rich 
towards God: and in the thirty-third 
verſe he exhorts us to © ſel] that we have, 
% and give alms : to provide tor ourſelves 
* bags which wax not old, a treaſure in 
& the heavens that faileth not, where no 
% thief approacheth, neither moth cor- 
ce rupteth.” From theſe circumſtances 
it is commonly underſtood, that covetouſ- 
neſs was the rich man's crime; that en- 
larging his barns to receive his plentiful 
crop was the inftance and proof of it; 
and that the only way to be rich towards 
God, is to fell our goods, and to ailtri- 
bute them in works of charity and mer- 
cy: thus this parable is commonly un- 
derſtood, but, I think, not rightly. Our 
Saviour, It 1s true, introduces this para- 
ble in conſequence of the caution he had 
given againſt covetouſneſs : but he had 
before given a reaſon againſt covetoul- 


neſs, © For a man's life,” ſays he, con- 
* ſiiteth 
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« ſiſteth not in the abundance of the things 
« which he poſſeſſeth:“ and the parable 
was added to illuſtrate this reaſon given 
againſt covetouſneſs, and not to diſplay 
the folly or vice of covetouſneſs in gene- 
ral: the rich man 1s not deſcribed in the 
colours of a covetous man; his wealth 
aroſe from no oppreſſion or uſury, it was 
the product of his own land, which has 
always been eſteemed as honeſt a way of 
being rich, and to proceed as much from 
the immediate bleſſing of God, as any 
whatever: the ground was his own; he 
is not ſaid to with-hold from the rightful 
poſſeſſor by violence or by fraud. Thus 
far then there is no mark of covetouſneſs, 
or of any other fault : but when he found 
his crop to be great, he enlarged his 
barns; and this perhaps was his crime. 
But where was the iniquity of this ? 
Does not every man endeavour that his 
barns ſhould be in proportion to the pro- 
duct of his land? May not the moſt 
charitable man in the world have a barn, 
or build a barn large enough to recive his 
crop, and yet be guiltleſs? Nay, it is 
evident from hence, that covetouſnels, 
properly ſo called, was not his fault; for 
he built his barn to lay up ſtores for ma- 


of 
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ny years, propoſing reſt and ſatisfaction 
in the goods already gotten, and intend- 
ing to trouble himſelf no further about 
wealth; he had enough. A covetous 
man would rather have turned his goods 
into money, and put it to uſury, and ſlaved 
on ſtill for more: beſides, in the twen- 
tieth verſe, where God is brought in re- 
proving the rich man for his folly, there 
is not one word ſaid of his build- 
ing large barns to receive his fruits: 
Thou fool, this night ſhall thy foul be 
required of thee.” But if the large barn 
had been the crime, the conſiſtency of 
the parable requires, that the reproof 
ſhould have pointed to the crime, and it 
ſhould have been ſaid, thou fool, this 
this night ſhall the lightning from hea- 
ven conſume thy large barns, or ſome- 
thing to this purpoſe. Further, neither 
upon this 1s 1t rightly concluded from the 
circumſtances of the parable, that this 
rich man was void of charity to the poor: 
he is repreſented as fully ſatisfied in his 
abundance: there had been much more 
reaſon to have thought him uncharitable, 
had he been repreſented as not contented 
with his abundance, but {till fearful of 


poverty and want; which is often the caſe, 
and 
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and the pretence of the rich uncharitable 
man. Nor, laſtly, is it reaſonable to li- 
mit and confine the notion of being rich 
towards God to works of charity only; 
all good works in proportion make us 
rich towards God. St. Paul ſpeaks in 
general of the richneſs of good works, 
and St. James of the richneſs of faith: 
and in the text, to be rich towards God 
does particularly ſignify, to truſt and rely 
upon his Providence for our life and ſup- 
port, in oppoſition to relying on trea- 
ſures of our own heaping up, or large 
barns of our own building and filling; 
as I ſhall ſhew preſently. 

Having thus far examined the common 
interpretation of the parable, and ſhewn 
how much ſhort it falls of our Saviour's 
true aim and intent, I ſhall now endea- 
vour to point out the true meaning of it, 
which will lead us into the right ſenſe and 
underſtanding of the text. 

When our Saviour exhorted his hear- 
ers to beware of covetouſneſs,“ he ſup- 
ported his advice with this reaſon, . For 
* a man's life conſiſteth not in the abun- 
* dance of the things which he poſſeſſ- 
*eth:” this reaſon he illuſtrates and 


confirms in the following parable. The 
| alm 
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aim then of-the parable is to ſhew, that 
wealth is no ſecurity ; that it is folly to 
pretend to arm ourſelves againſt the acci- 
dents or caſualties of life by heaping up 
treaſures, which nothing can protect us 
againſt but the good providence and care 
of our heavenly Father. In this point all 
the circumſtances of the parable meet; 
the rich man is repreſented as flowing in 
plenty, ſo that he was neceſſitated to pull 
down his barns and ſtorehouſes in order 
to enlarge them: this plenty made him 
forget God, and vainly imagine that he 
had a ſecurity in his own hands againſt 
all the calamities of life: his riches 
made him promiſe himſelf many happy 
days and years: in which confidence he 
thus expreſſed himſelf, Soul, thou halt 
much goods laid up for many years, 
&« take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and be 
* merry.” This folly God reproves him 
for, and checks him in his preſumptuous 
ſecurity, ** Thou fool, this night thy ſoul 
„ ſhall be required of thee; then whoſe 
* thall thoſe things be which thou haſt 

provided?“ 7] hon ſhalt die, and what 
then muſt become of thoſe mighty pledg- 
es of thy ſecurity? So little will they a- 
vail thee, that they themſelves will fall 
under 
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under the power of another, never to re- 
turn to thee again. © So is he,” ſays 
our Lord, who lays up treaſure for 
himſelf, and is not rich towards God.” 
Theſe words being the moral of this pa- 
rable, muſt be expounded ſo as to anſwer 
the deſign of the parable; and therefore 
to lay up treaſures for ourſelves, muſt 
ſignify to lay up treaſures for our own 


ſecurity, as if we meant to become 
thereby the carvers of our own fortune: 


conſequently, to be rich towards God, 
being placed in oppoſition to laying up 
treaſures for ourſelves, mult denote our 
placing our confidence and truſt in him, 
our endeavouring to procure his favour 
and protection, as knowing that in them 
only is all our hope and ſtability. 

From this repreſentation it is eaſily 
collected what is the dangerous circum- 
ſtances attending riches, which makes 
them often prove fo facal to their owners, 
namely, That they beget an irreligious 
confidence and preſumption in the heart 
of man, inclining him to forget God who 
formed him. A ſenſe and feeling of want 
is a conſtant remembrance of our depen- 
dence, and is ever calling upon us to 
look * to him, upon whoſe mercy and 
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goodneſs we exiſt. A life ſpent in theſe 
difficulties, and ſupported ded all the 
reaſonable hopes of narrow circumſtances, 
ſuggeſts to us every moment how won- 
dertully God has brought us on our way, 
when we had neither ſtaff nor ſhoes nor 
money in our ſcrip: theſe are the natural 
thoughts and ſuggeſtions of poverty. But 
a man who lives in the midſt of plenty, 
and fears no want, is not apt to think 
often of the need he has to be aſſiſted : 
he that remembers nothing, but that his 
large eſtate has ever ſupplicd both his ne- 
ceſſities and ſuperfluities, will hardly re- 
flect further, ſo as to come to an acknow- 
ledgment that God has been his ſtay 
ever ſince he came into the world. 
This is the common caſe of riches; they 
ſteal the heart from God, and render it 
inſenſible to the duties of religion, by 
taking away the foundation of all religi- 
on, the ſenſe of our dependence on the 
Providence and care of heaven. This 
made our Lord cry out, © How hardly 
«ſhall a rich man enter into the kingdom of 
«heaven !”” This inſolence, this pride of 
mind, which is the proper growth of the 
rich man's ſoil, chokes all the ſeeds of 
virtue and holineſs, and leaves no _ 
| or 
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for the plants planted by our heavenly 
Father to thrive and proſper: even cha- 
rity itſelf, the choiceſt flower of the rich 
garden, flees the neighbourhood of this 
poiſonous weed, and will not take root 
by it. 

It is this irreligiouſneſs of mind, this diſ- 
regard to God and every thing that 1s 
00d, which are the too common com- 
panions of a plentiful fortune, that have 
made riches to be fo hardly ſpoken of in 
ſcripture. If you examine particular pla- 
ces, you will find regard is {till had to 
this corruption of mind. In the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, it is not 
caſy to find upon what account the rich 

man was condemned, as the caſe is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be ſtated: the rich man 
js id to be“ clothed in purple and fine 

linen, and to fare ſumptuouſly every day.” 
He was not covetous it ſeems, he lived 
anfwerably to his fortune: his life is re- 
preſented as a ſcene of eaſe and pleaſure, 
but is not taxed with any notable vice ar 
enormity: he is ſaid to fare ſumptuouſly, 
which I take to be a deſcription of his 
ſtate and grandeur, rather than an impu— 
tation of any vice; for he is not accuſed 
either of gluttony or drunkenneſs. But 
was 
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was he not, you will ſay, uncharita- 
ble? for poor Lazarus lay at his door, de- 
firing the crumbs that fell from his table.” 
E © his circumſtance rather ſhews, that the 
poor uſed to be fed at his door. Had 
the intent of the parable been to have 
repreſented this rich man as hard to the 
poor, it would have been ſaid, that his 
ſervant drove away the poor from the 
door; or at leaſt, when the poor came, 
that they were ſent empty away: neither 
of which is faid; but Lazarus is repre- 
ſented as feeding upon the crumbs of the 
rich man's table. And this is the image 

iven us of their different conditions in 
this world: the rich man ſate down to a 
ſumptuous table; the poor man was glad 
. to teed upon the crumbs and ſcraps that 
fell from it. The end of theſe men 1s 
well known: Lazarus was carried by 
angels into Abraham's boſom ; the rich 
man was tormented in hell flames, What 
then does the parable teach us? Why, 
it repreſents to us the dangerous ſtate of 
great men, who live without the fear or 
love of God in their hearts; and the 
much happier condition of the poor, who 
have their ſhare of miſery in this world, 


which often leads to glory and immorta- 
lity 
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lity hereafter, If you look forward, you 
will ſee this is the true aim of the para- 
ble: when the rich man applies to Abra- 
ham for relief, and finds none; he then 
petitions for his brethren, that they might 
be warned againſt the danger that hung 
over their heads, againſt coming into the 
ſame ſad ſtate with himſelf. Here you 
may well imagine that he would defire 
they ſhould be particularly warned againſt 
thoſe crimes which had proved his ruin. 
Had he burnt in the flames for intempe- 
rance or uncharitableneſs, he would have 
begged that his brethren might have 
been exhorted to flee the fins that were 
his tormentors: but of this nothing is 
ſaid!: he only deſires that Lazarus might 
go in quality of a prophet, to teſtify the 
truth and reality of a future ſtate : which 
plainly ſhews, that his condemnation was 


the effect of irreligion and unbelief: he 


lived at eale, and God was not 1n all 
his thoughts. To his requeſt Abraham 
replies, + They have Moſes and the Pro- 
phets, let them hear them: ſhewing 
us again, that the fault of theſe rich men 
was contempt of the Prophets, and irre- 
ligion. The rich man tacitly owns this 
contempt, both for himſelf and his bre- 
thren, 
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thren, by ſaying, «© Nay, but if one went 
from the dead, they will repent :* which 
was confeſſing, that they had not reve- 
rence enough for Moſes and the Pro- 
phets, to repent upon their authority and 
admonition, but wanted ſome greater mo- 
tive, which he thought might be found 
in the appearance of one coming from 
the grave. From theſe circumſtances it 
is evident, that the purport of the para- 
ble is not to repreſent to us the heinoul- 
neſs of any one particular crime for whick 
the rich man ſuffered ; but to ſhew how 
fatally riches influence the mind to irre- 
ligion, and make men forget God]; whillt 
the poor, living in continual want, have 
a perpetual ſenſe of their dependence, and 
do in all their diſtreſs look up to him from 
whom cometh: their ſalvation. This ſenſe 
of dependence creates in the poor man 
a fear to offend, a deſire to pleaſe; whilſt 
the rich man, wanting, as he thinks, no- 
thing from God, has no deſire to court his 
favour; but grows negligent and remils 
in all the parts of religion, from which it 
is a very eaſy ſtep to inßdelity. 

It is from theſe confiderations that the 
& love of the world” is ſaid in ſcripture 


to be © enmity with God,” All vices 
are 
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are not attended with hatred and contempt 
of God; not all the vices that are com- 
monly aſcribed to riches: and therefore 
the love of the world, that is enmity with 


God, is not to be expounded by covetoul- 


neſs or uncharitableneſs, or any other par- 
ticular vice; but denotes the rich man's 
temper and diſpoſition, the habit of mind 
that grows out of a plentiful eſtate: and 
this indeed is very commonly enmity with 
God; inclining men not only to diſobey 
his commands, but, as far as lies in them, 
to throw him out of the world, and de- 
poſe him from the throne of heaven. 
From what has been diſcourſed upon 
this ſubject, we may learn, where a rich 
nan ought to place his guard: if he is 
not covetous, or uncharitable, if he 1s 
not luxurious and intemperate, ſo far it 
is well: but above all, let him take heed, 
that the pride and. inſolence of mind, too 
common in plentiful circumſtances, grow 
not upon him; the pride I mean of ſelt- 
ſufficiency, as if he were able to guide 
and guard himſelf through the world, 


and had not 1o much need "of the care of | 


God over him, as the poor who enjoy 
nothing : let him learn to know, that in 


riches are no ſecurity 3 and that he wants 
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the protection of heaven as much as the 
pooreſt wretch in the world. A rich 
man that has this ſenſe as he ought to 
have, will in conſequence have the other 
virtues proper to his ſtate: he will be 
gentle, affable, kind and charitable; and 
his ſpirit, in the height of fortune, will 
be adorned with the meekneſs of the gol. 
pel of Chriſt, A man of ſenſe need not 
go far to learn this ſubmiſſion to God in 
the higheſt fortune : our Saviour's argu- 
ment, "that follows cloſe after the text, 
will teach him the reaſonableneſs of the 
duty : „The life,” lays he, “is more than 
meat, and the body i is more than raiment.“ 

The utmoſt riches can do, upon the larg- 
eſt conceſſions made to them, is to pro- 
vide food and raiment, and ſuch like ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniences of life. Put 
the caſe then, that by being maſter of a 
great eſtate, you are maſter of food and 
raiment, and can have them in what quan- 
ty or quality you pleaſe: what then? 
Have you leſs reaſon, upon this account, 
to depend upon God, and to implore his 
aid? Conſider a little: to what Land an 
ſerves food? Is 1t not for the ſupport 

of life? But can food ward off death? 


Are you, in all your plenty of proviſions, 
one 
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one jot ſecurer againſt ſickneſs, or any 
accident that may rob you of your life, 
than the pooreſt man? Will not a tile 
from a houſe kill a rich man, as well as 
a beggar? If this be the caſe, is it not 
very abſurd to plume yourſelf, and to 
think of ſecurity, becauſe of your plenty, 
when life itſelf, which is more than meat, 
is ſtill expoſed; and for which you can 
have no ſecurity, but in the goodneſs of 
God? You have many changes of rai- 
ment, and the poor has only rags. What 
then? Will the gout or ſtone, or burn- 
ing fever pay ſuch reſpect to fine cloaths 
as not to approach them? Will health 
always attend upon gold lace and em- 
roidery? If it will, you are right to 
multiply garments: but if, after all your 
care for raiment, you muſt ſtill depend 
upon God, as well as the beggar, for 
health and ſtrength of body, how ridicu- 
lous is the joy over many changes of gar- 
ments! © Is not the body more than 
raiment? Since then you muſt truſt God 
for your life and ſtrength, becauſe they 
are things which no care of your o], 
no degree of wealth can inſure ; had you 
not even as good truſt him a little farther, 
and eaſe yourſelf of this unreaſonable care 
M 2 for. 
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for the things of life? From theſe, and 
the like conſiderations, you may fee, that 
dependence upon God is as much the 
rich man's duty and intereſt, as it is the 
poor man's: that to truſt God, and to 
rely on his goodnels, 1s to be rich towards 
God; and is that ſort of riches which 
will make us eaſy and happy in this life, 
and glorious and bleſſed in that which 
is to come, By theſe means we may ſo 
paſs through things temporal, that we 
finally loſe not the things that are eternal, 


S ER MON XIV. 


THE DUTY OF CHARITY STATED 
AND ENFORCED. 


PROVERBS III. 27. 


is due, when it is in the potver of thine 
hand to do it, 


O diſcourſe upon any duty in ge- 
neral, without applying to parti- 


culars, is little more than idle declama- 
tion and empty flouriſh : it is to let our 
arrows fly at random, when we ſhould 
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direct them to a certain mark. That 
Charity in general is a duty, no one will 
deny: but there are many, who, on ac- 
count of particular circumſtances, think 
themſelves entirely diſcharged from the 
performance of it: many, who, though 
they own the obligation, yet diſown it in 
its due degrees. N 

Suffer me then to conſider, who are 
the perſons obliged to give to charitable 
uſes, and in what proportion; who are 
the perſons qualified to receive our cha- 
rity; the manner in which we ought to 
beſtow it: and, to lay before you the 
motives to this duty. 

One would think we ſhould need few 
arguments to perſuade the great, the 
opulent, and the able, to ſtand fore- 
moſt in the rank of the charitable, and to 
under-take the principal ſhare in this duty, 
They are ſtewards, it is true, and mult 
give an account: but happy ſure is the 
ſteward when his truſt is of ſuch a nature, 
that the more freely he diſpenſes, the more 
faithful he ſhall be accounted : when the 
merit of his liberality ſhall be placed, not 
to his maſter's, but to his own account: 
when the prayers of the poor ſhall Ne 

own 


* 
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down upon him the praiſe and reward of 
his Lord, 

This is a virtue whereof one would 
hope they would be inclined to ſhew 
themſelves more eminent patterns; be- 
cauſe as their ſtation fits them peculiarly 
for it, ſo it denies them the occaſions of 
practiling many virtues of another ſort. 
They meet with few affronts, or injuries, 
or oppreſſions, to employ the virtues of 
meeknels, forgiveneſs and patience: they 
Experience but little of hard fortune, lels 

of hard labour, and nothing at all of the 
diſtreſſes of poverty, hunger, and cold 
and nakedneſs, to call forth the virtues 
of patience, and reſignation, and an hum- 
ble reliance on Providence. 


Now what more proper method of ſup- 


plying the abſence of theſe virtues in them- 
ſelves, than by extending their charity to 


thoſe very perſons who do practiſe them, 
by letting their bounty render the prac- 


tice of them ſomewhat more eaſy, by al- 


lowing themſelves to become, in ſome 
meaſure, the inſtruments in God's hand 
of rewarding them ? 

Their good deeds then ought to bear 
a proportion to their abilities. God, who 
is the fountain-head of every good gift, 
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has made them the channels whereby he 
intends to convey his bleſſings to man- 
kind. Their charity may begin at home; 
but after the ſtream of it has watered 
their own garden, they ought not to con- 
fine it there; but let it flow abroad to 
enrich the neighbouring ſoil, and to diſ- 
penſe plenty and fruitfulneſs all around. 
This 1s ſo agreeable to the common 


* notions of mankind, that every one con- 


demns the mean and ſordid ſpirit of that 
wretch, who, though God has bleſſed 
him with abundance, and conſequently 
with a power of blefling others, is yet re- 
lentleſs to the cries of thoſe who have no- 
thing to plead for them, but, what is the 
moſt powerful pleader with every gene- 
rous mind, extreme miſery, and no- 
thing to return but their prayers ; prayers, 
oured forth from the fulneſs of a grate- 
ful heart. They look with abhorrence 
upon a man, who is ever amaſſing 
riches without laying any thing out in 
charitable uſes; as greedy as the ſea, and 
as barren as the ſhore. 

Numbers, it is true, think they have 
done enou = in declaiming againſt the 
practice of ſuch perſons; for upon the 
great and opulent they think the whole 


burden 
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burden of this duty ought to reſt : but 
for themſelves, they being of ſomewhat 
a lower claſs, they deſire to be excuſed. 


Their circumſtances, they ſay, are but 


juſt eaſy ; juſt ſufficient to anſwer the de- 
mands of their families, and their own 
neceſſary expences; and therefore they 
plead utter inability, and expect to be 
totally exempted from the performance 
of this duty. But, before this excuſe 
will be of any avail, it behoves them to 
conſider, whether they do not indulge 
themſelves in ſome expences unſuitable to 
their rank and condition. If this be 
the caſe, it is no flight matter to 
waſte that fortune in idleneſs and riot, 
which ſhould make them “ feet to the 
lame, and eyes to the blind;” as a © fa- 
ther to the orphan,” and as a © huſband 
to the widow,” It is no ſlight matter to 
iquander away that which, if rightly uſed,, 


| wouid purchaſe for them the moſt valu- 


able treaſures; treaſures in heaven: but, 
if abuſed in unneceſſary expences or ſin- 
ful intemperance, lays a weight upon the 
ſoul, which will make them as dead to- 
all ſentiments of piety, as they are to- 
thoſe of charity. 
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| Competency will be a word of much 

too large a fignification, if we are to un- 
derſtand by it ſupplies for coſtly eating 
and drinking; ſupplies for high enjoy- 
ment of life; for retinue- and equipage. 
Imaginary wants are boundleſs, and cha- 
rity muſt never begin if it is poſtponed 
till theſe have an end. 

He, it is true, is worſe than an infidel, 
who does not provide for-his family : but 
it is as true, that our family ought not 
to engroſs all our ſubſtance excluſively 
of the poor, who have a right; even 
God's right. For ſome part of what we 
have 1s due to God as an acknowledg- 
ment that we derive from him the whole: 
and God has made the poor his ſubſti- 
tutes, 

I know not whether many of the in- 
ferior ſort may not have taken up a no- 
9 tion, that they have nothing to do in the 
i works of charity: a notion very falſe, 
f and withal very dangerous. Rich and 
poor are equally concerned in the duty, 
but in proportion to their circumſtances. 
And he that has little, is as ſtrictly 
bound to give ſomething out of that 
little, as he that has more is obliged 


to give more, © If thou haſt abun- 
dance, 
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« dance, give alms accordingly ; if 
« thou haſt but little, be not afraid to 
« oive according to that little; for thou 
1 Jayeſt up a good treaſure for thyſelf 
« againſt the day of neceſſity.” As the 
rich are obliged to relieve the poor, 10 
even the poor afe alſo bound, in propor- 
tion to their circumſtances, to help one 


another. What an advantage was it to 


the poor widow, that ſhe, by bringing 
her mite only into the treaſury, could 
thereby exerciſe a nobler charity than the 
greateſt of all there had done! Have 
the poor little to give? Charity does 
not conſiſt in much or little, but in do- 
ing the beſt we can, and doing it with a 


willing mind. The ſmalleſt preſent ima- 


gina able may be the greateſt bounty. 
What has been the chief bar to the 
exerciſe of this virtue is, the difficulty of 
pitching upon any fixed and ſtated pro- 
portion, ſhort of which our charity ought 
not to fall : and where the determinate 
meaſure of duty is not or cannot be aſ- 
ſigned, there men's intereſt or covetouſ- 
nels will be ever ſuggeſting excuſes for 


the non- performance of it. We ought 


to adjuſt our bounty to our abilities; bur, 
as there 1s no fixed ſtandard, we ſeem 
M 6 willing 
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willing to take advantage of that circum- 
ſtance, and to meaſure our abilities by 
our inclination. 

In order to remove this impediment, 
if we are not more diſpoſed to deceive 
than to direct our conſciences, we ought 
to follow the rule laid down in all doubt- 
ful cafes; to chuſe the part which is leaſt 
dangerous.. ' As in the gratifications then 
of eating and drinking, we ſhould rather 
take too little than too much of our li- 
berty, for fear of being betrayed into 1n- 
temperance ; ſo in the exerciſe of charity, 
we ſhould rather exceed than fall ſhort, 
for fear of incurring the guilt of uncha- 
ritableneſs. 

Farther; It ought to be remembered 
that one or two occaſional acts of charity 
are not ſufficient to denominate a man 
charitable. He alone is a charitable 
man whoſe diſpoſition is always inclined 
to charity : who 1s at all times glad to 
relieve diſtreſs when he can, and ſorry 
when he cannot : whoſe bounty reaches 
as far as his power extends, whoſe bene- 
volence takes in all the objects of charity, 
and whole diſcretion ſingles out the molt 


proper, 
| W hich 
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Which brings me to conſider who are 


the perſons en to receive our cha- 


rit 

We ought rather to ſuccour the diſ- 
treſſed, than increaſe the happineſs of the 
eaſy: becauſe we are to do the moſt good 
that we can. In the latter caſe, it is like 
giving wine to a man that hath already 
quenched his thirſt; in the former, it is 
like giving a cordial to a perſon fainting. 
According to that of the ſon of Sirach; 
« Mercy is ſeaſonable in time of afMiQti- 
* on, like clouds of rain in time of 
4 drought. ” It is ſending a gracious rain, 
and refreſhing the ground that 1s weary 
and parched up. Even the bad, much more 
the good, are to be relieved in caſes of 
extreme neceſſity. It is a miitake to ima- 
cine that hatred to fin ſhould make us 
uncompaſſionate to ſinners in extremity. 
To convince us of this we need only re- 
flect, that if the Son of God had regard- 
ed ſinners with the ſame unpitying eye, 
mankind had never been redeemed. If 
ſuffering innocence only gave a title to 
compaſſion, the ſun had never roſe on 
the unjuſt; never perhaps on thee, who 
denieſt that mercy to ſuffering vice, 
which thou doſt expect from God. Our 


pity, 
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pity, the univerſal language of nature, 
calls loudly upon us to relieve both the 
good and the bad, who are juſt ready to 
periſh. Thoſe then are the moſt proper 
objects of relief, who are incapable of 
relieving themſelves. But, 

The beſt charity we can give to the 


poor that have ability and ſtrength, is to 


employ them in work, that they may 
not contract an habit of idleneſs; and ſo 
the public not only loſe the advantage of 
their ſervice, but likewiſe become charged 
with an uſeleſs incumbrance. 

But yet, if ſuch be not able to earn a 
competent livelihood ; if the produce of 
their labour be not proportionable to the 
demands of a numerous family; then 
ſtill they are proper objects of our chari- 
ty. Nor can there well be a more piti- 
able caſe than that of thoſe whoſe daily 
drudgery, after the utmoſt they can do, 
will not procure daily bread for them- 
ſelves and their houſnold. To conſider 
a parent, who has toiled out the ow 
day in hardſhip, who yet at night, inſtea 
of finding reſt, ſhall find a pain more in- 
ſupportable than all his fi atigues abroad, 


the ctavings of a ſmall heſpleſs family 


which he cannot ſatisfy; this is enough 
| to 
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to give the moſt lively touches of com-. 
paſſion to every heart that is not paſt 
feeling. Certainly when the poor have 
done all they can for a ſupply of their 
neceſſities; the rich do not do all they 
ought, if they do not make up, what is 
wanting, out of their abundance. 

If there be any caſe more deplorable, 
it is that of theirs, who, after having been 
accuſtomed to eaſe and plenty, are, by 
ſome unavoidable reverſe of fortune, by 
no folly or fault of their own, con- 
demned to bear, what they are the 
leaſt able to bear, the galling load of po- 
verty: who, after having been perhaps 
fathers to the fatherleſs in the day of 
their proſperity, are now become the ob- 
jects of that charity they were wont ſo 
liberally to diſpenſe. Theſe objects plead ww 
the more ſtrongly for our relief, becauſe 3 
they are the leaſt able to reveal their mi- 
ſery, and make their wants known. 1 

But fatherleſs children particularly de- Ri 
mand our care, to fence their tender 91 
bloom of years againſt the early blaſts nn 
of vice; to conduct them with a ſafe 4 
but gentle hand through the danger- 
| ous {ſtages of infancy, childhood, and 

youth; at an age, when their minds 
are 
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are moſt ſuſceptible of good impreſſions; 

and their memories the moſt tenacious 
of any impreſſions, to give them early 

notices of piety and virtue; to enable 

thoſe to become uſeful members of ſo- 

ciety, who if turned adrift and left de- 
fenceleſs, would become ſo many peſts 

and nuiſances to it. 

And is it not much more diſcreet and 
rational to apply our charity to ſuch ob- 
jects, where there can be no danger of 
miſapplication, than to run the riſque of 
miſplacing it upon vagrants and common 
beggars; who, for aught we know, may 
be counterfeits ; whole greateſt want 
may be that of virtue ? 

I would not however be miſunderſtood : 
when there are ſtrong appearances and 
ſymptoms, that theſe laſt are in extreme 
neceſſity, the good-natured and charita- 
ble part 1s to be preferred. If it happen 
to be an error, it is at the worſt an error 
on the right ſide. 

Another ſort of perſons that have a 
right to our charity, are the ſick. So- 
lomon hath obſerved long ago, that when 
ee heavineſs in the heart of a man maketh 
it ſtoop,” then a good word maketh it 
peculiarly glad. Reflect therefore ſeri- 

* 
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ouſly and tenderly on the condition of 
{uch perſons; for they ſometimes ſuffer 
a good deal from the mere inattention of 
thoſe about them, who yet could not be 
brought on any terms to do deliberately, 
what they apprehended to be cruel or 
unkind. Let us, in the language of af- 
flicted Job, (for afflicted perſons know 
beſt how to ſpeak of affliction) © put our 
{oul into their ſouPs ſtead :? let us pati- 
ently bear thoſe inſtances of peeviſhneſs 
and fretfulneſs into which, under ſuch a 
preſſure, they may be apt to fall ; im- 
puting them to their diſtemper, and not 
to themſelves. In a word, let us endea- 
vour to caſe their ſufferings as heartily as 
it they were our own; and to bear our 
own as patiently and reſignedly as we ge- 
nerally do thoſe of others. 

Some indeed whoſe diſpoſitions are 
tender and compaſſionate, ſeem to 
feel ſo much for and with others, 
that one cannot help wiſhing they 
might feel as little as poſſible for them- 
ſelves. They are ſure at leaſt of ſuf⸗ 
tering nothing alone. Every one that 
bath the leaſt tincture of humanity 
mult ſuffer with them in diſtreſs; with 
them, from whom they are ſure to ſuffer 

nothing 
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nothing by an unkind word or deed. 
Let us now conſider the manner in 
which we are to diſpenſe our charity. 
Acts of mercy, public and private, 
have both their peculiar and diſtinguiſh- 
ing excellencies; neither are to be omit- 
ted. To ſay that becauſe our Saviour 
has commanded us to give our alms pri- 
vately, therefore we are not to exerciſe 
any acts of public charity; would be as 
ridiculous as to argue, that becauſe pri- 
vate prayer is commanded, public wor- 
ſhip is forbidden. To put our virtue to 
the teſt; to try whether it be genuine, 
(as founded upon a pure unmixed prin- 
ciple of pleaſing God, without any finil- 
ter views of worldly applauſe) our Savi- 
our has ordered us to give alms fecretly ; 
* and our Father which ſeeth in heaven 
will reward us openly.” That virtue, 
on the other hand, might not loſe the 
benefit of public example, he has com- 
manded that, at other times, we * let 
our light ſo ſhine before men, that they 
% may ſee our good works, and glorify 
« our Father which is in heaven.” If all 
our charity was to be entirely ſecret, re- 


moved from the eye of the world, it 
would 
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would decay and dwindte into nothing; 
juſt as religion itſelf would, for want of 
a conſpicuous, exemplary, avowed piety : 
both the one and the other then ſtand in 
great need of a public countenance and 
encouragement, which ſtamp a credit up- 
on them in the midſt of a crooked and 
degenerate age. If charity, on the other 
hand, was to be done always publickly 
and openly: with religion again it would 
degenerate into mere hypocriſy, formali- 
ty, and outſide ſhew, Wiſely therefore, 
very wiſely, has our Saviour (who has 
given us the moſt perfect model of religi- 
on) enjoined both the public and the pri- 
vate practice of this great and eſſen- 
tial duty of 1t. 

But beſides the circumſtance of place, 
there is the manner in the perſon to be 
obſerved, which is ſometimes as engaging 
as the bounty he beſtows. It is the leaſt 
glory in a perſon of worth to be ſuperior 
to others in point of ſtation and fortune : 
his greateſt honour is to make that ſupe- 
riority fit gracefully upon him, without 
any forbidding appearances; and to make 
his inferior as little ſenſible of it as poſſi- 
ble by an eaſy dignity, and by an affable 
complacency of behaviour. An action 
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good in itſelf is greatly recommended by 
an agreeable manner of doing it: an a- 
greeable manner being to actions, what a 
lively manner of expreſſion is to our ſenſe; 
it beautifies and adorns it, and gives it 
all the advantage whereof it 1s capable. 
There is the ſame difference between a 
beneficial deed, when endeared by an ea- 
iy, affable deportment, and when deſti- 
tute of that circumſtance, as between a 
beautiful object when enlivened by the 
chearful light of the ſun, and when ex- 
hibited in a dim, ſickly light. In a word, 
it is our duty in general not only to have 


virtue, but to make our virtue appear 


truly amiable. 

A delicacy of this kind is chiefly to 
be obſerved with thoſe who have not 
been uſed to receive charity: where we 
ſhould endeavour as much to conceal our 
benevolence, as they do to hide their mi- 
fery: imitating herein the behaviour of an 
heathen philoſopher, who contrived his 
bounty to be conveyed in ſo ſecret a man- 
ner, that chance rather than deſign ſeemed 
to have had the diſpoſal of it. 

A few words reſpecting the motives to 
Charity ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe, Theſe 

may 
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may be derived, firſt, from the natural 
principle of compaſſion. 

Compaſſion is the call of our Father 
which is in heaven, to us his children 
who are in proſperity, to put us upon 
relieving our brethren who are in diſ- 
treſs. This is an affection wiſely inter- 
woven in our frame by the author of 
nature: that, whereas dry and abſtract- 
ed reaſon is too ſedentary and remiſs a 
counſellor, we might have a more inſtant 
and vigorous pleader in our breaſts to 
excite us to acts of charity. As far in- 
deed as it is ingrafted in us, it is mere 
inſtin& : but when we cultivate and che- 
riſh it till we love mercy ; when we dwell 
upon each tender ſentiment that opens 
our mind, and enlarges our heart; then 
it becomes a virtue. Whoever then thou 
art, whoſe heart 1s hardened and waxed 
groſs, put thyſelf in the room of ſome 
poor unfriended wretch, beſet perhaps 
with a large family; broken with miſe- 
ries, and pining with poverty; his mind 
as it were bleeding inwards, while ſilent 
grief, like a worm? at the core, preys upon 
his vitals: in ſuch a caſe what would'ſt 
thou think 1t reaſonable thy rich neigh- 
bours ſhould do? that they, like the 

Prieſt 
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Prieſt and Levite in the Goſpel, ſhould 
look on thee with. an eye of indiffe- 


\ rence, and then © paſs by on the other 
Hide?” or that, like the good Samati- 


tan, they ſhould pour balm into thy 
wounded ſpirit? Be thyſelf the judge, 
and whatever thou ſhalt think reaſonable 
thy neighbours ſhould do unto thee, in 
ſuch a ſituation ; go thou, and do like- 
wiſe unto them. Make the caſe of the 
poor your own, and then conſider how 
much you would, or might with reaſon 
expect from the rich, and then give ac- 
cordingly. 

Another motive to charity i is the plea- 
ſure of benevolence. 

What can delight a generous ſoul 
more, than to make miſery and woe 


vaniſh before him, like darkneſs before 


the light; to raiſe a heart that was ſink- 
ing beneath the weight of grief? to 
brighten up that countenance which was 
overcaſt with ſorrow, into joy and glad- 
neſs? to revive with refreſhing ſhowers 
of love and kindneſs that barren and dry 
land where no water wes? How mult 
his heart burn within him while his hands 


are thus ſtretched out! Believe me, it 


is but a welljudged, more refined, and 
| better 
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better taſte for pleaſure, to lay out, in 
lightening the heavy burden of our fellow- 
creatures, that money which all. of 
us, more or leſs, expend in innocent 
but uſeleſs gratifications; and too many 
of us, it may be, in criminal pleaſures, 
And who would not deny himfelf the 
ſhort-lived indulgence of ſome appetite, 
ſome trifling and gay diverſion, rather 
than ſee his brother pinched with neceſſi- 
ty, and ſtarving with want? Deny him- 
ſelf, did I ſay? No; he denies himſelf 
the moſt, who refuſes to purchaſe fo ma- 
ny laſting and unallayed pleaſures at fo 
ealy a rate. 

He that centers all his regard upon 
himſelf, excluſively of others, has placed 
his affections on the moſt worthleſs object 
in the world, himſelf. He that has "496 
his hands, and ſteeled his heart, againſt 
all impreſſions of compaſſion, is a moſt 
inſignificant blank in the creation. He 
may have ſenſe enough to get and keep 
his fortune: but he has too little ſpirit 
truly to reliſh and enjoy it, by commu- 
nicating it to others. For joy like light 
grows greater by being communicated : 
and that happineſs, which is ſolitary, is 
but happineſs by halves. If, as our 

Saviour 
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Saviour fays, © it is more bleſſed to give 
than to receive,” then you are to look 
upon him who aſks, and deſerves your. 
charity, as your greateſt benefactor. He 
that gives you an opportunity of doing 
good, ſubſtantial good, in effect obliges 
you; he gives you what is far more va- 
luable, and more valued by every good 
man, than the gold and ſilver which you 
part with to him. To be rich in good 
works is the moſt laſting riches. 

But this brings me to the laſt motive 
which at preſent I ſhall ſuggeſt to enforce 
the duty of liberality to the poor, which 
1s, the future recompence of reward. 

We are all, rich and poor, travelling 
to one country; and we ſhould not ſcru- 
ple to accommodate our indigent fellow- 
travellers with neceſſaries on the road, 
when we are ſure of being repaid at our 
journey's end with an immenſe reward. 
Remember that at the laſt day, the 
great queſtion will not be, whether you 
have been negatively good, whether you 
have done no harm? but, what good 
you have done? what © hungry ye have 
fed?” what © ſick ye have viſited?” 
The rich man in the Goſpel 1s not charg- 


ed with injuring any perſon, or defraud- 
10g 
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ing his neighbour. The only fault re- 
corded is, that he © fared ſumptuouſly 
every day,” while “ Lazarus lay at his 
gate“ periſhing for want of common ne- 
ceſſaries. He was one of that ſet of men, 
who are very hoſpitable to thoſe that 
do not want, and very unfriendly to 
thoſe that do. 

This then was his crime; and yet the 
next report that we have of him is, that 
ein hell he lift up his eyes, being in tor- 
ments.” A melancholy and ſhocking 
conſideration to thoſe © who have this 
* world's goods, and yet ſhut up thet- 
„ bowels of compaſſion“ againſt their 
brethren 1n diſtreſs. | 

Our Saviour has made the poor his 
repreſentatives : © Inaſmuch as ye have 
done it unto the leaſt of my brethren, ye 
* have done it unto me.” And Solomon 
ys, © He that giveth unto the poor, 
endeth unto the Lord.” Charity 1s then 
2 treaſure transferred to heaven, it be- 
!:0ws on the receiver the comforts of this 
lite; and on the giver, the glories of an 
other. 

The riches that we have given away 
will remain with us for ever. © Charity 
never faileth;” the ſame habit of love 
Vor, VII. N which 
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which we have acquired and confirmed by 
many repeated acts of kindneſs, will ac- 
company us into another world. When 
we have ſhewn mercy to our fellow- 
creatures, we may ſafely expect it from 
our Creator: to whom may all honour 
and glory be given, both now and for 
ever, Amen. 


SERMON XV. 


THE WRETCHEDNESS OF A 
WAVERING MIND. 


GENESIS XLIX. 4. 


Unſtable as water, thou ſhalt not excel. 


HESE are part of the dying pa- 
triarch Jacob's words, when he 
bleſſed the twelve, © leaning upon the 
top of his ſtaff,” Of the eldeſt of theſe, 
Reuben, the character he gives is con- 
tained in the words of the text; of which 


there are ſeveral very different interpreta- 


tions. I ſhall not trouble you with them, 
N 2 bu: 
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but take that which they moſt natu- 


rally and obviouſly bear. And according 


to that, Jacob, in theſe words, ſeems 


to repreſent Reuben to be of a fickle, 
uncertain, irreſolute temper ; not utterly 
void of all propenſions to goodneſs, but 
incapable of acting up to them ; not 
without honeſt and virtuous reſolutions, 
but unable firmly to keep and practiſe 


them. And this being his caſe, he pro- 
nounces upon him, that he © ſhall not 


excel.” That is, that he ſhall never ar- 
rive to any pitch and perfection in virtue, 
nor ever command a thorough eſteem 
and reſpe& from good men; that he 
ſhould never be able eminently to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf by the exerciſe of thoſe 
good qualities of mind, which procure 
honour and happineſs to men in this 
world, and in another. Unſtable as 
water, thou ſhalt not excel.” 

From theſe words a natural occaſion 
will be given me of diſcourſing to you of 
the ill condition of that man, who, like 
Reuben in the text, being unſtable as 
water, is diſtracted between two courſes 
of life, a good and a bad one. 

Now the condition of a man who 1s 


divided between two contrary ways 5 
life, 


D 
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life, between virtue and vice, godlineſs 
and irreligion, is certainly very wretched 
and deplorable. For he 1s in the mean- 

eſt ſtate of mind that human nature is ca- 
pable of. He is perpetually reſtleſs and 
uneaſy; full of anxiety and torment. He 
loſes all the advantages of this world : 
and molt aſſuredly forfeits all pretences 
to any in the next. 

This doubtful, uncertain way of liv- 
ing and thinking proceeds from à mean 
ſtate of mind, ſuch as is beneath the dig- 
nity of human nature. 

Man was made to diſcern and embrace 
truth; and, for this reaſon, „there is a 
ſpirit in him; and the inſpiration of the 
8 * Almighty has given him underſtand- 

ing.“ He has faculties, whereby he 
my. diſtinguiſh between true and falſe, 
right and wrong; and may fix to himſelf 
ſure principles of action. When he does 
this, approves what 1s beſt, and adheres 
to what he approves, he does what he 
was deſigned to do, and anſwers the end 
of his being. When he does not, but 
ſuffers himſelf to be ſwayed and bent dif- 
ferent ways by different motives, and 
to float under uncertainties, then he 
torfeits the great and moſt diſtinguiſhing 

N 3 prerogative 
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perogative of his reaſonable nature. 
The ſcripture therefore alloweth not to 
the irreſolute and the inconſtant the name 
of men: they are ſaid to be * chil- 
e dren toſſed to and fro with every wind 
*of doctrine.“ They are in the weak- 
neſs and nonage of their reaſon, which is 
as yet not improved and ripened into Its 
due ſtrength and maturity. 

The perfection of man is to be like 
God; for © in his own image created he 
him;” to be like God in all his attributes, 
particularly in that glorious one of his 
immutability; whereby he is, as the 
leripture ſpeaks, © without variablenels, 
* or ſhadow of turning; the ſame yelter- 
* day, to day, and for ever.” 

Now this immutability of God is two- 
fold, relating either to his nature, or his 
purpoſes, * The unchangeableneſs of his 
nature we have no room to imitate: for 
he deſigned us for a changeable ſtate, 
made us creatures that were to purify our 

;atures, and exalt them by degrees; till 
by his laſt great and glorious change he 


ſhould tranſlate us into an immortal and 


unalterable ſtate, and. make us eternally 
the ſame in our natures, and eternally 
happy in the exerciſe of them. But his 

| moral 
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moral immutability, the ſteadineſs of his 
counſels, purpoſes and actions, we may 


in ſome meaſure, and therefore muſt imi- 


tate, as far as human frailty will ſuffer 
us. We are like him in this perfection, 
when we get to ourſelves, by thought 
and refleftion, a firm perſuaſion of the 
eternal differences of good and evil, and 
of that inſeparable dependance which re- 
ward and puniſhment have upon them; 
and when we govern our lives under the 
ſenſe of theſe perſuaſions, evenly and uni- 
formly. This is truly godlike! the great 
improvement, the honour, and the ex- 
cellence of our natures! And this per- 
tection he robs himſelf of, who wavers 
between different principles and practi- 
ces; and is ſometimes good and ſome- 
times bad, as it happens. He puts not 
his faculties to that uſe, for which they 
were given him; employs not his reaſon 


to thoſe purpoſes, for which it was de- 


ſigned, the eſtabliſhing and ſtrengthening 
of his mind in moral principles; but lives 
as much at random, and without hold, 
as if the breath of the Almighty were not. 
in him. 
Indeed, unleſs reaſon gives us a firm- 
nels and conſtancy of acting, it is ſo far 
N44 from 
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from being. the glory and the privilege, 
that 1t is really the reproach and diſgrace 
of our natures; and makes us lower than 
even * the horſe and the mule that have 
no underſtanding.” For they, without 
that, act always regularly and conſonant: 
ly to themſelves, under the never-erring 
guidance of inſtinct; a blind, but ſure 
principle; whilſt man, with all his boaſt: 
ed titles and privileges, wanders about in 
uncertainties, does and undoes ; and con- 
tradicts himſelf throughout all the various 
icenes of thinking and living. 

But the dignity of our nature, is a 
conſideration capable of touching but 
few. Let us go on therefore to more 
plain and affecting conſiderations. For 
ſuch an unſettled temper of mind as we 
have deſcribed, creates a great deal of 
trouble and diſturbance to the man, who 


is fo unhappy as to be maſter of it. 


And this follows plainly from what has 
teen diſcourſed upon the former head. 
For whatſoever is natural, becoming, and 
worthy of us, is attended always with 
eaſe and delight to the doer; whereas 
that which thwarts our firſt end and de- 
ſign, and is deſtructive of our natural 


ferfections, muſt needs be pain and grief 
to 
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to us. For the truth of which in this 
particular caſe we may appeal to the 
feeling of all thoſe, who have ever once 
made the experiment. How unealy is 
that man always to himſelf, who acts 
backwards and forwards, and has no 
ſound bottom to reſt upon! What diſ- 


quiets does it create in his mind, to ſee 


himſelf perpetually condemning himſelf, 
allowing himſelf in that opinion or prac- 
tice this hour, which he is ſure he ſhall. 
diſallow and go againſt in the next ! 
Certainly a. mind, thus. at variance 
with itſelf, cannot but be very trouble- 
ſome to the man that has it; unlels, to- 
gether with the power of keeping his re- 
ſolutions, he has loſt alſo that of reflect- 
ing afterwards on the breach of them. 


For whenever he looks back upon his. 


actions, guilt and folly will appear writ- 
ten, as it were, upon the front of them: 
he muſt needs pronounce himſelf light 
and inconſiſtent, inſincere, and void of 
that true fear of God, which dwells only 
with ſimplicity and a ſingle heart. In 
fine; ſo many diſagreeable and mortify- 
ing thoughts will offer themſelves to him, 
as cannot but leave a wound behind 
them. And “ a ſpirit thus wounded, *” - 

N 5 (with 


mad always. 
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with guilt and folly too“ who can 
bear?” In truth, as to eaſe of mind, 
it belongs oftentimes to the compleatly 
wicked, more than to thoſe who are by 
halves ſo. For the firſt may have har- 
dened and ſtupified his conſcience ſo far, 
till it lets him alone, and gives him no 
farther notice of the danger of the 
ſtate he is in. But he who ſins and re- 
pents, and then ſins again in an endleſs 
circle, is {ure to hear of his own follies, 
and be ſenſible of his own miſeries. His 
good fits are like the ſhort intervals of 
madneſs, which ſerve only to let the 


. madman into a knowledge of his own 


diſeaſe z whereas it would be much more 
to his ſatisfaction and content, if he were 

Good God! When a man finds him- 
ſelf breaking through all the ſtrongeſt 
bonds that ſhould hold him; through 
his moſt deliberate reſolutions, made in 
time of great danger and adverſity, or 
upon his ſolemn approach to the table of 
the Lord, but forgotten again in the pre- 
ſence of any new temptation, what hor- 


rors muſt the ſenſe of this create in him! 


What hatred and contempt of himſelf! 


What deſpair almoſt of ever arriving he 
that 
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that ſtrength and firmneſs of mind, which 
18 requiſite to carry him evenly on through 
the paths of virtue! Surely he © is like 
e the troubled ſea, that cannot reſt, whoſe: 
e waters caſt up mire and dirt. There 
« 1s no peace, faith my God,” to ſuch a 
wicked man as this. | 
But further; Such a temper, ſo diſ- 
tracted between contrary inclinations and 
practices, is miſchievous to a man in 
point of intereſt, as well as eaſe. For it 
renders him unfit for all the atfa,rs-ant. 
buſineſs of his life; incapable orming 
advantageous defiz; „ich confidence, 07 

of proſecuting them with effect. A 
double minded man,” ſaith St. James, 
« is unſtable in all his ways.” He that 
is ſo in point of religion (the greateſt and 
moſt important concern of life, the one 
thing neceſſary) will probably be ſo in 
every thing beſide; and then what kind 
of undertaking is ſuch a one qualified 
for? To what calling can he betake 
himſelf with any probability of ſucceſs, 
who wants the very firſt elements of 
thriving, induſtry, conſtancy, and perſe- 
verance * Alas! the doubts and miſ- 
givings of his heart concerning his own: 
internal ſtate are ſuch, as take away from 
| N. 6. him 
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him the taſte of all outward comforts at 
preſent, and hinder him from an effectual 
purſuit of them. It muſt be a mind 
ealy and at reſt, that can apply itſelf 
thoroughly towards making thoſe advan- 
tages of the things of this life, which are 
innocent and lawful, And ſuch a one 
is not his, whoſe ways, as the wiſe man 
ſpeaks, are double before the Lord.“ 
Beſides, this unequalneſs in acting, theſe 
heats and theſe colds in religion, when 
*ence-they appear, (and how can they 
chuſe but-appear ſome time or other ?) 
will draw upon a «aan the ſuſpicion of 
| hypocriſy and diſſimulation. He, who 
in the eye of the world is ſometimes good, 
and ſometimes bad, as it happens, will 
be ſure to have the meaſure of himſelf 
taken from the worſt ſide of him; and 
the other parts of his character eſteemed 
only as pure artifice and feigning. His 
credit will be blaſted, and his good name 
taken away; that engine, by which he is 
to profit himſelf and others, and to do 
all the good he is like to do in the world. 
Intimacies and friendſhips are the great 
comforts and ſupports of life, and of 
theſe ſuch a man will be thought incapa- 
ble. What ground can his levity give 
| | any 
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any one to build their confidence upon? 
What encouragement is there to venture 
an acquaintance with the raſh and unſta- 
ble? What reaſon to expect a mutual 
conſent and agreement of thoughts and 
affections, from a mind ſo little at unity 
in itſelf ? 

But theſe are ſlight inconveniences, in 
compariſon of what follows; that ſuch a 
wavering uncertain temper of mind is ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the terms of ſalva- 
tion, and the hopes of eternal happineſs. 
For it is not an holineſs taken up by fits 
and ſtarts, that can carry a man to hea- 
ven, It mult be a conſtant regular prin- 
ciple, influencing us throughout, that 
muſt do that. If ye continue in my 
word” (ſays our Saviour) © then are ye 
my diſciples indeed.” An uninterrupted 
courſe of virtue and goodneſs, and no- 
thing leſs, can juſtify us before God, and 
entitle us to our reward, And the rea- 
lon is. becauſe nothing leſs can prove 
our ſincerity to God, which is the great 
and fundamental rule, by which we are 
to be tried. And a vein of this muft run 
through all our thoughts and actions, to 
make them acceptable before God. My 
Son, give me thine heart, ſays God; that 

a 18, 
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is, come to me with a ſincere and un- 


feigned deſign of ſerving me; ſurrender 


up to me all thy inclinations and affec- 
tions without reſerve; and give me poſ- 
ſeſſion of thy ſoul, without any rival or 
competitor. Which how can he be ſaid to 
do, that admits contrary intereſts perpe- 
tually to ſtruggle within him, and in his 
moſt unfeigned repentance is not without 
ſome proſpect of finning again? Holy 
David therefore makes inſincerity the 
character and mark of theſe kind of men: 
Their heart was not right with God,“ 
ſays he, neither were they ſtedfaſt in his 
covenant.” The one follows upon the 
other; if men be not ſtedfaſt, neither 
can their hearts be right with God. 
Let not a man therefore flatter himſelf 
that things are well with him, becauſe he 
is not abſolutely © given over to work 
wickedneſs,” but though he ſometimes 
ſeems to be © dead in treſpaſſes and ſins,” 
yet he ſoon riſes again by repentance; 
for aſſuredly this (which is at the bottom 
nothing but an art of getting to heaven, 
and yet enjoying his vices all the while) 
will not ſerve his turn. There is no pro- 


miſe in Scripture that belongs ro the 
unſtable 
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unſtable and wavering man; the terms 
of the covenant are "univerſal purity ; 
or at leaſt univerſal ſincerity : and under 
theſe, can no man be ſaved. And as 
the ſtate of a man is thus, with reſpect 
to another world, very dangerous and 
bad already, ſo is it likely to grow worſe 
and worſe ſtill without remedy. For 
every new return to fin, every ſingle de- 
ſertion of virtue naturally unqualifies 
a man more and more for a ſound re- 
pentance, and weakens all the motives 
that lead to it. Sin by this means 
grows familiar to us, and loſes its fright- 
fulneſs. By our ſuffering its continual 
approaches, it begins to appear to us in 
a more harmleſs ſhape: we find fewer 
horrors about us at the thought of it, 
fewer deſires of avoiding it. 

To preſerve or recover ourſelves from 
this unhappy fickleneſs and irreſolution 
of mind; let us conſider what the parti- 
cular weight is, which has hitherto clog- 
ged our virtuous endeavours. There is 
ſome particular ſin of our conſtitution, 
ſome great and ruling infirmity, that 
damps all our good motions, and ſpoils 
all our beſt reſolutions; and will conti- 


nue to do ſo, till by a direct oppoſition 
| of - 
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of ourſelves to it, we have conquered and 
removed it. When we have cut off this 
right hand, plucked out this right eye, 
facrificed the darling luſt of our heart, 
we may then hope, that the greateſt part 
of the difficulty 1s over, and that no leſs 
powerful temptation will be able to draw 


us alide. But till this be done, in vain 


are all our other attempts and deſigns. 
While the great offence has yet any hold 
upon us, nothing will be done to purpoſe; 
but he that has been divided in his opini- 
on, and wavering in his practice, will be 
divided and wavering ſtill. 
If to theſe endeavours we add fervent 
and unwearied prayer to Almighty God, 
for the aids and ſupports of his grace, 


we ſhall aſſuredly from thence be made 


perfect at laſt, be ſtabliſhed, ſtrengthen- 
| ed, ſettled. We ſhall have a new heart 
created in us, that will enable us to © be 
ce ſtedfaſt, immoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” 
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THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST NOT OF THIY 
WORLD, 


Joan xviII. 36. 


Jeſus anſwered, My kingdom is not of this 


world, 


NE of thoſe great effects, which 
length of time 1s ſeen to bring along 

With it, is the alteration of the meaning 
annexed to certain ſounds. The ſignifi- 
cation of a word, well known and under- 
ſtood by thoſe who firſt made uſe of it, is 
very 
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very inſenſibly varied, by paſſing through 
many mouths, and by being taken and 
given by multitudes, in common dil- 
courſe; till it often comes to ſtand for a 
complication of notions, as diſtant from 
the original intention of it, nay, as con- 
tradictory to it, as darkneſs is to light. 
The ignorance and weakneſs of ſome, and 
the paſſions and bad deſigns of others, 
are the great inſtruments of this evil: 

which, even when it ſeems to affect only 
indifferent matters, ought in reaſon to be 
oppoſed, as it tends, in its nature, to 
confound men's notions in welghtier 
points; but, when it hath once. invaded 
the moſt ſacred and important ſubjects, 
ought, in duty, to be reſiſted with a 
more open and undiſguiſed zeal, as what 
toucheth the very vitals of all that 1s 
good, and 1s juſt going to take from 
men's eyes the boundaries of right and 
wrong. 

The only cure for this evil, in caſes of 
ſo great concern, is to have recourſe to 
the originals of things, to the law of rea- 
ſon in thoſe points which can be traced 
back thither; and to the declarations of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and h:s immediate follow- 
ers, in ſuch matters as took their riſe 

ſolely 
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ſolely from thoſe declarations. For the 
caſe is plainly this, that words and ſounds , 
have had ſuch an effect, not upon the 
nature of things, which 1s unmoveable, 
but upon the minds of men in thinking 
of them; that the very ſame word re- 
maining, which at firſt truly repreſented 
one certain thing, by having multitudes 
of new inconſiſtent ideas, in every age, 
and every year, added to it, becomes it- 
ſelf the greateſt hinderance to the true 
underſtanding of the nature of the thing 
firlt intended by it. 

For inſtance ; Religion, in St, James's 
days, - was virtue and integrity, as to our- 
ſelves, and charity and beneficence to o- 
thers, before God, even the Father. By 
degrees, it is come to ſignify, in moſt of 
the countries throughout the world, the 
performance of every thing almoſt, ex- 
cept virtue and charity; and particularly, 
a punctual exactneſs in a regard to parti- 
cular times, places, forms, "and modes, 
diverſified according to the various hu- 
mours of men; recommended and prac- 
tiſed under the avowed name of external 
religion: two words, which, in the ſenſe 
fixed upon them by many chriſtians, 
God hath put aſunder ; and which, there- 

fore, 
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fore, no man ſhould join together. And 
accordingly, the notion of a religious man 
difters in every country, juſt as ; much as 
times, places, ceremonies, Imaginary au- 
ſterities, and all other outward circum- 
ſtances, are different and various: where- 
as in truth, though a man, truly religious 
in other relpects, may make uſe of ſuch 
things; yet they cannot be the leaſt part 
of his religion, properly ſo called, any 
more than his food, or his raiment, or 
any other circumſtance of his life. 

T hus, likewiſe the notion of the church 
of Chriſt, which, at firſt, was only the 
number, ſmall or great, of thoſe who be- 
lieved him to be the Meſſiah; or of thoſe 
who ſubjected themſelves to him, as their 
head, in the affair of religion; hath 
ſince that time been ſo diverſified by the 
various alterations it hath undergone, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible ſo much as to num- 
ber up the many inconſiſtent images that 
have come, by daily additions, to be u— 
nited together in it. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more uſeful, than to conſider the 


ſame thing, under ſome other images, 


which hath not been ſo much uſed; nor 
conſequently ſo much defaced. And ſince 
the image of his kingdom, is that, un- 
der 
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der which our Lord himſelf choſe to re- 
preſent it: we may be ſure that, if we 
ſincerely examine our notion of his church, 
by what he faith of his kingdom, in the 
text, that it is not of this world, we ſhall 
exclude out of it, every thing that he 
would have excluded; and then, what 
remains will be true, pure, and uncor- 
rupted. And what I have to ſay, in or- 
der to this, will be comprehended under 
two general heads. 

Firſt ; As the church of Chriſt is the 
kingdom of Chriſt, he himſelf is King: 
and in this it is implicd, that he is him- 
{elf the ſole Law-giver- to his ſubjects, 
and himfſelt the ſole Judge of their beha- 
viour, in the affairs of conſcience and 
eternal ſalvation. And in this ſenſe, 
therefore, „his kingdom is not of this 
world :” he hath, in thoſe points, left 
behind him no viſible human autho- 
rity, no vicegerents who can be ſaid pro- 
perly to ſupply his place ; no interpreters, . 
upon whom his ſubjects are abſolutely to 
depend; no judges over the conſciences 
or religion of his people. For if this 
were ſo, that any ſuch abſolute vicegerent 
authority, either for making new "laws, 


or interpreting old ones, or judging his 
ſubjects 
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ſubjects in religious matters, were lodged 
in any men upon earth; the conſequence 
would be, that what ſtill retains the name 
of the church of Chriſt, would not be 
the kingdom of Chriſt, but the kingdom 
of thoſe men, veſted with fuch authority. 
For, whoever hath ſuch an authority of 
making laws, is ſo far a king: and who- 
ever can add new laws to thoſe of Chriſt, 
equally obligatory, is as truly a king, as 
Chriſt himſelf is; nay, whoever hath an 
abſolute authority to interpret any writ- 
ten or ſpoken laws; it is he, who is truly 
the law-giver, to all intents and purpoles; 
and not he perſon who firſt wrote, or 
ipake them. 

In human ſociety, the interpretation of 
laws, may, of neceſſity, be lodged, in 
ſome caſcs, in the hands of thoſe who 
were not originally the legiſlators. But 
this is not abſolute; nor of bad conſe- 
quence to ſociety: becauſe the legiſlators 
can reſume the interpretation into their 
own hands, as they are witneſſes to what 

aſſes in the world; and as they can, and 
will, ſenſibly interpoſc in all thoſe caſes, 
in which their interpoſition becomes ne- 
ceſſary. And therefore, they are {till 


properly the legiſlators, But it is other- 
wiſe 
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wiſe in religion, or the kingdom of Chriſt, 
He himſelf never interpoſeth, ſince his 
firſt promulgation of his law, either to 
convey infallibility to ſuch as pretend to 
handle it over again; or to aſſert the true 
interpretation of it, amidſt the various 
and contradictory opinions of men about 
it. If he did certainly thus interpoſe, 
he himſelf would ſtill be the legiſlator. 
But, as he doth not; if ſuch an abſolute 
authority be once lodged with men, un- 
der the notion of interpreters, they then 
become the legiſlators, and not Chriſt; 
and they rule in their own kingdom, and 

not in his. | 
It is the ſame thing, as to rewards and 
puniſhments, to carry forward the great 
end of his kingdom. It any men upon 
earch have a right to add to the ſanctions 
of his laws; that is, to increaſe the num- 
ber, or alter the nature, of the rewards 
and puniſhments, of his ſubjects, in mat- 
ters of conſcience or ſalvation : they are 
ſo far kings in his ſtead; and reign in 
their own kingdom, and not in his. So 
it is, whenever they erect tribunals, and 
exerciſe a judgment over the conſciences 
of men; and aſſume to themſelves the 
determination of ſuch points, as =— be 
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determined, but by one who knows the 
hearts; or, when they make any of their 
own declarations, or deciſions, to con- 
cern and affect the ſtate of Chriſt's ſub- 
jects, with regard to the favour of God: 

this is ſo far, the taking Chriſt's king- 
dom out of his hands, and placing it in 


their own. 
Nor is this matter at all made better 


by their declaring themſelves to be vice- 


gerents, or la- makers, or judges, under 
Chriſt, in order to carry on the ends of 


his kingdom. For it comes to this at 
laſt (ſince it doth not ſeem fit to Chriſt 
himſelf to interpoſe ſo as to prevent or 
remedy all their miſtakes and contradic- 
tions) that, if they have this power of 
interpreting or adding laws, and judging 
men, in ſuch a ſenſe, that chriſtians ſhall 


be indiſpenſably and abſolutely obliged 


to obey thoſe laws, and to ſubmit to 
thoſe deciſions ; if they have this power 
lodged with them, then the kingdom, in 
which they rule, is not the kingdom of 
Chriſt, but of themſelees; he doth not 
rule in it, but they: and whether they 
happen to agree with him, or to differ 
from him, as long as they are the law- 


givers, and judges, without any interpo- 
ſition 


— » e * 
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ſition from Chriſt, either to guide or cor- 
rect their deciſions, they are kings of his 
kingdom, and not Chriſt Jeſus. 

If, therefore, the church of Chriſt be 
the kingdom of Chriſt; it is eſſential to 
It, that Chriſt himſelf be the ſole * 
giver, and ſole judge of his ſubjects, 

a points relating to the favour or if: 
pleaſure of Almighty God; and that all 
us ſubjects, in what ſtation ſoever they 
gay be, are equally ſubjects to him; and 
h dat no one of them, any more ths ano- 
f ier, hath authority, either to make new 
laws for Chriſt's ſubjects; or to impoſe a 
ſenſe upon the old ones, which is the 
ſame thing; or to judge, cenſure, or pu- 
nih the tervants of another maſter, in 
matters relating purely to conſcience, or 
oth It any perſon hath any other 
tion, either through a long ule of words 
with inconſiſt ent meanings, or through a 
negligence of thought; let him but aſk 
himſelf, whether the church of Chriſt be 
the kingdom of Chriſt, or not? And, 
if it be, whether this notion of it doth 
not abſolutely exclude all other legiſlators 
end judges, in matters relating to conſci- 
ence, or the favour of God? Or, whether 
it can be his kingdom, if any mortal men 


Vol. VII. O have 
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have ſuch a power of legiſlation and judg- 
ment in it? This enquiry will bring us 
back to the firſt, which is the only true 
account of the church of Chriſt, or the 
kingdom of Chriſt, in the mouth of a 


. chriſtian; That it is the number of men, 


whether ſmall or great, whether diſperſed 
or united, who tr truly and ſincerely are 
ſubjects to Jeſus Chriſt alone as their 
law-giver and judge, in matters relating 
to the favour of God, and their eternal 
ſalvation. 

The next principal point is, that, if 
the church be the kingdom of Chriſt; and 
this kingdom be not of this world : this 
muſt appear from the nature and end of 
the laws of Chriſt; and of thoſe rewards 
and puniſhments, which are the ſanctions 
of his laws. Now his laws are declarati- 
ons, relating to the favour of God in an- 
other ſtate after this. They are decla- 
rations of thoſe conditions to be perform- 
ed in this world, on our part, without 
which God will not make us happy in 
that to come. And they are almoit 
all general appeals to the will of God; 
to his nature, known by the common 
reaſon of mankind; and to the imitation 
of that nature, which muſt be our per- 


fection. 
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ſection. The keeping his command- 
ments is declared the way to life; and 
the doing his will, the entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven. The being ſubjects . 
to Chriſt, is to this very end, that we 
may the better and more effectually per- 
form the will of God. The laws of this 
kingdom, therefore, as Chriſt left them, 
have nothing of this world in their view; 
no tendency, either to the exaltation of | 
ſme, in worldly pomp and dignity ; or 
to their abſolute dominion over the faith 
and religious conduct of others of his 
ſubjects; or to. the erecting of any fort 
of temporal kingdom, under the covert 
and name of a ſpiritual one. 

The ſanctions of Chriſt's laws are 
rewards and puniſhments, But of what 
fort 2 Not the rewards of this world; 
not the offices, or glories of this ſtate; . 
not the pains of priſons, baniſhments, 
nes, or any leſſer and. more moderate 
penalties z nay, not the much leſſer ne- 
gative diſcouragements that belong to 
human ſociety. He was far from think- 
ing that theſe could be the inſtruments 
of ſuch a perſuaſion, as he thought ac- 
ceptable to God. But, as the great end 
of. his kingdom, was to guide men to 
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happineſs after the ſhort images of it 
were over here below; ſo, he took his 
motives from that place, where his king- 
dom firſt began, and where it was at 
laſt to end; from thoſe rewards and pu- 
niſhments in a future ſtate, Which had 
no relation to this world: and, to ſhew 
that his © kingdom was not of this world, 
all the fanctions which he thought fit to 
give to his laws, were not of this world 
at all. | 

St. Paul underſtood this fo. well, that 
he gives an account of his own conduct, 
and that of others in the ſame ſtation, in 
theſe words, © knowing the terror of the 
Lord, we perſuade men:“ whereas, in 
too many chriſtian countries, ſince his 
days, if ſome, who profeſs to ſucceed 
him, were to give an account of their 
own conduct, jt mult be in a quite con- 
trary ſtrain; © knowing the terrors of 
ce this world, and having them 1n our 


power, we do not perſuade men, but 


* force their outward profeſſion againſt 
their Inward perſuaſion.” 
Now, wherever this is practiſed ; whe- 
ther in a great degree, or a ſmall; in that 
lace there is ſo far a change, from a 


kingdom which is not of this world, to a 


kingdom 
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kingdom which is of this world. As 
ſoon as ever you hear of any of the en- 
gines of this world, whether of the great- 
er, or the leſſer ſort, you muſt immedi- 
ately think that chen, and ſo far, the 
kingdom of this world takes place. For, 
b the very eſſence of God's worſhip be 
fpirit and truth; if religion be virtue and 
charity, under the belief of a Supreme 
Governor and Judge; if true real faith 
cannot be the effect of force; and, if 
there can be no reward where there is no 
willing choice: then, in all, or any of 
theſe caſes, to apply force or flattery, 
worl dly pleaſure or pain; is to act con- 

rary to the intereſts of true religion, a8 

dis plainly oppoſite to the maxims upon 
which Chrift founded his kingdom ; who 
choſe the motives which are not of this 
world, to ſupport a kingdom which is 
not of this world. And indeed, it is too 
viſible to be hid, that wherever the re- 
wards and puniſhments are changed, 
from future to preſent, from the world 
to come, to the world now in poſſeſſion; 
there, the kingdom founded by our Sa- 
viour is, in the nature of it, ſo far chang- 
ed, that it is become, in ſuch a degree, 


what he profeſſed, his kingdom was not: 
O 3 that 
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that is, of this world ; of the ſame ſort 
with other common earthly kingdoms, in 
which the rewards are, worldly honours, 


poſts, offices, pomp, attendance, domi- 


nion ; and the puniſhments are, priſons, 
fines, baniſhments, allies, and. racks; 
or ſomething leſs,” of the ſame ſort. | 
If theſe can be the true ſupports of a 
kingdom which is not of this world; 
then ſincerity, and hypocriſy ; religion, 
and no religion; force, and perſuaſion; 
a willing choice, and a terrified heart; 
are become the ſame things: truth and 
falſnood ſtand in need of the ſame me- 
thods, to propagate and ſupport them; 
and our Saviour himſelf was little ac- 
quainted with the right way of increaſing 
the number of ſuch ſubjects, as he wiſh- 
ed for, If he had but at firſt enlightened 
the powers of this world, as he did St. 
Paul; and employed the ſword which 
they bore, and the favours they had in 
their hands, to bring ſubjects into his 
kingdom; this had been an expeditious 


and an effectual way, according to the 
conduct of ſome of his profeſſed follow- 


ers, to have had a glorious and extenſive 


kingdom, or church. But this was not 
his deſign ; unleſs it could be compaſſed 
in quite a different n And 
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And therefore, when you ſee our Lord, 
in his methods, ſo far removed from. 
thoſe of many of his diſciples ; when 
you read nothing, in his doctrine about 
his own kingdom, of taking in the con- 
cerns of this world, and mixing them 
with thoſe of eternity; no commands, 
that the frowns and diſcouragements of 
this preſent ſtate ſhould in any caſe at- 
tend upon conſcience and religion; no 
rules againſt the enquiry of all his ſub- 
jects into his original meſſage from hea- 
ven; no orders for the kind and charita- 
ble force of penalties, or capital puniſh- 
ments, to make men think and chooſe 
aright; no calling upon the ſecular arm, 
whenever the magiſtrate ſhould become 
chriſtian, to enforce his doctrines, or to 
back his ſpiritual authority; but, on the 
contrary, as plain a declaration as a few 
words can make, that“ his kingdom is 
« not of this world :” ſay, when 1 you ſee 
this, from the whole tenor of the goſpel, 
ſo vaſtly oppolite to many who take his 
name into their mouths, the queſtions 
with you ought to be, whether he did 
not know the nature of his own king- 
dom, or church, better than any ſince his 
time; whether you can ſuppoſe, he left 
any. 
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any ſuch matters to be decided againſt 
himſelf, and his own expreſs profeſſions ; 
and whether, if an angel from heaven 
ſhould give you any account of his king- 
dom, contrary to what he himſelf hath 
done, it can be of any weight, or autho- 
rity, with chriſtians, 

[ have now made ſome ſuch obſerva- 
tions, drawn from the church being the 
kingdom of Chriſt, and not of any men 
in that kingdom; from the nature of his 
laws, and from thoſe rewards and puniſh- 
ments, which are the ſanctions of thoſe 
laws; as lead us naturally into the true 
notion of the church, or kingdom, of 
Chriſt, by excluding out of it every thing 
inconſiſtent with his being king, Jaw- 
giver, and judge; as well as wich the 
nature of his laws, and of his promiſes 
and threatnings. I will only make two 
or three obſervations, grounded upon 
this; and ſo conclude. And, firit, 

From what hath been ſaid, it 1s very 
plain in general, that the groſſeſt miſtakes 
in judgment, about the nature of Chriſt's 
kinzdom, or church, have ariſen. from 
hence, that men have argued from other 
viſible ſocieties, and other viſible king- 


aoms of this wor! d, to what ought to be 
viſible 


c ˙» ein 
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viſible and ſenſible, in his kingdom : : 
conſtantly leaving out of their notion, the 
molt eſſential part of it, that Chriſt is 
king 1n his own kingdom ; forgetting 
this king himſelf, becauſe he is not now 
ſeen by mortal eyes; and ſubſtituting 
others in his place, as lawgivers and 
judges, in the ſame points, in which he 
muſt either alone, or not at all, be law- 
giver and judge: not contented with ſuch 
a kingdom as he eſtabliſhed, and deſires 
to reign in; but urging and contending 
that his kingdom mult be like other 
kingdoms. Whereas he hath politively 
warned them againſt any ſuch arguings, 
by aſſuring them that this kingdom 1s 
his kingdom, and that it is not of this 
world; and therefore that no one of his 
ſubjects i is lawgiver and judge over others 
of them, in matters relating to ſalvation, 
but he alone; and that we muſt not 
frame our ideas, from the kingdoms of 
this world, of what ought to be, in a vi- 
fible and ſenſible manner, in his king- 
dom. 

From what hath been ſaid it appears, 
that the kingdom of Chriſt, which is the 
church of Chriſt, is the number of per- 


ens who are ſincerely, and willingly, 
ſub- 
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ſubjects to him, as lawgiver and judge, 
in all matters truly relating to conſcience, 
or eternal ſalvation. And the more cloſe 
and immediate this regard to him is, the 
more certainly and the more evidently 
true it is, that they are of his kingdom. 
This may appear fully to their own ſatis- 
faction, if they have recourſe to him him- 
ſelf, in the goſpel; if they think it a ſuf- 
fictent authority, that he hath declared 
the conditions of their ſalvation, and that 
no man upon earth hath any authority to 
declare any other, or to add one tittle to 
them; if they reſolve to perform what 
they ſee, he layeth a ſtreſs upon; and if 
they truſt no mortal, with the abſolute di- 
rection of their conſciences, the pardon 
of their ſins, or the determining of their 
intereſt in God's favour; but wait for 
their judge, who alone can bring to light 
e the hidden things of darkneſs,” 
If they feel themſelves diſpoſed and 
reſolved to receive the words of eternal 
life from himſelf; to take their faith 
from what he himſelf once delivered, who 
knew better than all the reſt of the world 
what he required of his own ſubjects; to 
direct their worſhip by his rule, and 


their whole practice by the general law 
which 
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which he laid down: if they feel them- 
ſelves in this diſpoſition, they may be 


very certain, that they are truly his ſub- 


jects, and members of his kingdom. Nor 
need they envy the happineſs of others, 
who may think it a much more evident 
mark of their belonging to the kingdom 
of Chriſt, that they have other lawgivers, 
and judges, in Chriſt's religion, beſides 
Jeſus Chriſt; that they have recourſe not 
to his own words, but the words of 


others who profeſs to interpret them; 


that they are ready to ſubmit to this in- 
terpretation, let it be what it will that 
they have ſet up to themſelves the idol of 


an unintelligible authority, both in belief, 


and worſhip, and practice; in words, 
under Jeſus Chriſt, but in deed and in 
truth over him; as it removes the minds 
of his ſubjects from himſelf, to weak, 
and paſſionate men; and as it claims 
that rule and power in his kingdom, 
which he himſelf alone can have. But, 

This will be another obſervation, that 
it evidently deſtroys the rule and autho- 
rity of Jeſus Chriſt, as king, to ſet up 


any other authority in his Kingdom, to 


which his ſubjects are indiſpenſably and 
abſolutely obliged to ſubmit their conſci- 


„ 
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ences, or their conduct, in what is pro- 
perly called religion. There are ſome 
profeſſcd chriſtians, who contend openly 
for ſuch an authority, as indiſpenſably 
obliges all around them to unity of pro- 
fellion ; that 1s, to profeſs even what they 
do not, what they cannot, believe to be 
true. This ſounds ſo oroſsly, that others, 
who think they a& a glorious part in op- 
poling ſuch an enormity, are very willing, 
for their own ſakes, to retain ſuch an Ss 
thority as ſhall oblige men, whatever 
they themſelves think, though not to 
profeſs what they-do not believe, yet, to 
forbear the profeſſion and publication of 
what they do believe, let them believe it 
of ever ſo great importance. 

Both theſe pretenſions are founded up- 
on the miſtaken notion of the peace, as 
well as authority of the kingdom, that is, 
the church of Chriſt. Which of them is 
the moſt inſupportable to an honeſt and 
a Chriſtian mind, I am not able to ſay: 
becauſe they both equally found the au- 
thority of the church of Chriſt, upon the 
ruins of ſincerity and common honelty ; 
and miſtake ſtupidity and ſleep, for 
peace; becauſe they would both equally 


have prevented all reformation where it 
hath 
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hath been, and will for ever prevent it 
where it is not already; and in a word, 
becauſe both equally diveſt Jeſus Chriſt 
of his empire in his own kingdom, ſet 
the obedience of his ſubjects looſe from 
himſelf, and teach them to proſtitute 
their conſciences at the feet of others, 
who have no right in ſuch a manner to 
trample upon them. 

The peace of Chriſt's kingdom 1s a 
manly and reaſonable peace; built upon 
charity, and love, and mutual forbear- 
ance, and receiving one another, as God 
receives us. As for any other peace, 
founded upon a ſubmiſſion of our honeſ- 
ty, as well as our underſtandings, it is 
falfely ſo called. It is not the peace of * 
the kingdom of Chriſt, but the lethargy 
of it; and a ſleep unto death, when his 
ſubjects throw off their relation to him, 
fix their ſubjection to others, and even in 
caſes where they have a right to ſee, and 
where they have a power to fee his will, 
as it really is, ſhall ſhut their eyes, and 
20 blindfold at the command of others ; 
becauſe thoſe others are pleaſed to make 
themſelves the ſole judges of the will of 
their great Lord and Maſter. . 


Vor. VII. P To 
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To conclude : The church of Chriſt 
is the kingdom of Chriſt, He is king in 
his own kingdom. He is ſole lawgiver 
to his ſubjects, and ſole judge, in matters 
relating to ſalvation. His laws and ſanc- 
tions are plainly fixed; and relate to the 
favour of God, and not at all to the re- 
wards, or penalties, of this world. All 
his ſubjects are equally his ſubjects; and, 
as ſuch, equally without authority to al- 
ter, to add to, or to interpret his laws, fo 
as to claim the abſolute ſubmiſſion of 
others to ſuch interpretation. And all 
are his ſubjects, and in his kingdom, who 
are ruled and governed by him. Their 
faith was once delivered by him. The 
conditions of their happineſs were once 
laid down by him. The nature of God's 
worſhip was once declared by him. And 
it is eaſy to judge, whether of the two is 
moſt becoming a ſubject of the kingdom 
of Chriſt, that is, a member of his 
church; to feek all theſe particulars in 
thoſe plain and ſhort declarations of their 
king and lawgiver himſelf: or to hunt 
after them, through the infinite contra- 
ditions, the numberleſs perplexities, the 
endleſs diſputes, of weak men, in ſeveral 


ages, till the enquirer himſelf is Joſt 
the 
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the labyrinth ; and perhaps fits down in 
deſpair, or infidelity. If Chriſt be our 
king, let us ſhew ourſelves ſubjects to 
him alone, in the great affair of conſci- 
ence and eternal ſalvation; and, without 
fear of man's judgment, live and act as 
becomes thoſe who wait for the appear- 
ance of an all-knowing and impartial 
judge, even that king, whoſe © kingdom 
* 1s not of this world.” : 


The Exp of Vol. VII. 
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